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HOME. 

Mias Amy Fay is giving many piano conversaziones 
this season. 

The Janko concerts recently given in Chicago were a 
great success. 

Mr. Constantin Sternberg has made a successful 
tour in the West. 

Franz Rummel gave a successful recital in Boston, 
February last. 

Mr. Carl Baermann continues his successful Chamber 
Concerts in Boston. 

Herve D. Wilkins gave a successful recital at Lock- 
port, N. Y., Feb. 5th. 

John Towers is giving lectures.on music at the Indi¬ 
anapolis School of Music. 

Samuel B. Warren continues his free Organ recitals 
at Grace Church, New York. 

Mrs. Karl Formes is preparing the memoirs of her 
“'famcruB husband for publication. 

Arthur Nikisch is to become the conductor of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 

'-Dr. Carl Martin is the most popular basso for con* 
certs and oratorio in our country. 

Claverack College Conservatory is to have a recital 
by Miss Neally Stevens, March 20th. _ 

Ma. Edward Dickinson gave a course of lectures oh 
music before the Oberlin Conservatory. 

Xaver Scharwenka and Yaldimir de Paehmann each 
gave a piano recital in Buffalo during February. 

The Iowa State Music Teachers’ Association has held 
its sixth meeting, at Sioux City. It was a great success. 

Handel’s “ Messiah ” has been performed eighty-three 
times by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, Mass. 

,Mme. Minnie Hauck appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House before a large audience the first week in 
February. 

Miss Neally Stevens has had a successfulWestern 
and Southern tour." She plays in New York State this 
month. 

Miss Emma Thursby sang at a recent Boston Sym¬ 
phony concert. Her selections were arias by Mozart 
and David. . 


Miss Ellie Long gave her annual concert at Steinway 
Hall, New York, Feb. 4th. Mrs. Clara G. Thoms was 
solo pianist. 

Henry J. Andres and Armin W. Doerner, duet 
pianists, are playing on a tour through the principal 
cities of this country. 

Jersey City music lovers have clubbed together on a 
social basis. They employ celebrated artists on the 
musical parts of their programmes. 

Some musical and wealthy families in New York City 
employ musicians to play and explain to them the operas 
they will hear at the Metropolitan. 

Ivanhoe, the grand opera by Sullivan* was a great 
success from its first production. American singers 
take the parts of the principal rfiles. 

Mme. Helen Hopekirk played in Boston, Feb. 1st, 
selections from Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Chopin, Paderewiski, and others. 

American music is to be particularly well represented 
at the World’s Fair. It is proposed to erect a building, 
costing $500,000, especially.for musical purposes. 

“The Dominant Seventh,” a musical novel by Miss 
Kate Elizabeth Clark, which was published not long 
since by D. Appleton & Co., has been republished in 
England. 

The Vermont College of Music, Art and Elocution 
opens its first term, about April 1st, at West Rutland, 
Vermont. It is to be a summer school under some of 
the best teachers of our country. 

The Musical Messenger Cincinnati, and Music and 
Brama, of Denver, are two more new ventures in musical 
journalism. The Etude extends the right hand of 
fellowship and wishes them success. 

Calixa Lavallee died at his home in Boston, Jan. 21st. 
The country has lost an able and conscientious musician. 
He will be especially remembered for his courage in 
being the first pianist to give a programme exclusively 
of American compositions. 

American composers exclusively were represented at 
the second concert of the New York Orpheus Society. 
The composers were Max .Vogrich, Homer .Bartlett, 
Henry Holden Hubs, E. A. McDowell, Arthur Foote, 
G.—Templeton-Strong, Bruno Oscar Klein, Carl Walter 
and Dudley Buck. 

Mr; Sherwood played in Boston, Jan. 11th, at the 
Philharmonic Concert. He played Liszt’s arrangement 
of Schubert’s Wanderer. In answer to the fourth recall 
he gave a Chopin nocturne. Later came Weber’s Bril¬ 
liant Polacca, Op. 72, which was similarly received; 
and then he gave another encore, the Paganini-Liszt 
Campanella, which ha played inimitably. 

American composer® are receiving encouragement 
from the Mason and Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 
This firm is giving a series of recitals, by leading artists 
on their Liszt organ, both in solo and With the piano and 
other instruments. The music beifig especially cona- 
posed and arranged to bring out the capabilities of this 
organ, both as a solo and ensemble instrument. 

The announcement was made at a meeting or the 
Symphony Society, held at Mr. Carnegie’s house on 
Feb. 6th, that-a guarantee fund of $60,000 had been set 
aside for the organization of a permanent orchestra for 
New York, consisting of 100 men, under the direction of 
Mr. Waiter Damrosch. • Its first' concert will be-given- 
next i 11 at the Jarnegie Mu icH 11, onSet ntl Lvenui 
and Fifty-seventh, Street 


The Pianophone is a new device for the use of stul 
dents. It-has the regular piano action, and the tones 
are produced by small metallic plates, enabling'the 
student to hear faintly the music he plays. 

FOREIGN. 

Otto Hegner is to give' concerts in Paris. 

Fursch-Madi is coming over for a concert tour. 

Mme. Belle Cole continues her London success. 

Sarasate gives a - series of violin recitals in Berlin. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will move to Chicago in May. 

The royal music school of Munich is to be converted 
into a high school for operatic music. 

Mme. Essipoff has concluded a tour of England and 
Scotland, and is now concertizing in Germany. 

Mme. Marie Roze began a tour of the English pro¬ 
vincial cities with the Carl Rosa Company, February 2d. 

The Berlin Philharmonic concerts are unusually inter¬ 
esting the present season, under Dr. Hans Von B'ulow’s 
direction. 

Mozart is to have a monumentin Berlin. Prof. Joseph 
Joachim is at the head of the committee organized tor 
its erection. 

German opera in New York is to be superseded next 
winter by Italian opera, under Mr. Henry E. Abbey’s 
management. 

The first performance of Tschaikowski’s new opera, 

“ La Dame de Pique,” at St. Petersburg, proved a 
triumph for the composer. 

Charles Gottfried Wilhelm Taubert, the German 
musician and composed, died in Berlin, January 6th. 

He was born in 1811. 

M. Robert Fischhob’, a Viennese pianist and com¬ 
poser, has been creating some interest in Paris by his 
performance of. some works of his own composition. 

Franz Schubert’s recently discovered “Tantum 
ergo ” and “ Offertorium ” Will be~heard for the first 
time in England at the Bach Choir concert on March 
10th next. 

The Bayreuth performances of this year, will com¬ 
mence on July 19th. Twenty performances will be 
given, of which ten will ,be of “ Parsifal,” seven of 
“ Tannhauser,” and three of “ Tristan and Isolde.” 
They close on August 20th. 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has been playing 
at a Thomas concert, at Lenox Lyceum, at, the Sym¬ 
phony Society concert (Saint-Saens C minor concerto), 
and at the New York Philharmonic concert (Chopin F 
minor concerto). 

A permanent concert orchestra is to be organized in 
New York, under the auspices of the new National Con¬ 
servatory of Music that Mrs. Thurber has been laying 
the foundation for. It is said that Max Erdmannsdoer- 
fer, of Bremen, is to be its conductor. 

| Tschaikowski, the Russian composer, will visit 
America in the spring to take part in the festival fba ^the ^ 
inauguration of the new music hall on Seventh AvenhB "V 1 
and Fifty-seventh street. He will conduct several of his 
own compositions. Tschaikowski may also participate 
in the Pittsburg, Pa., May Musical festival. 


By living active days we escape all the dire evils that 
befall those Iwfio wdl : nqt-work.----2%oraiis:5b^per.^:^:-;;|- 






















LETTERS TO.'TEACHEES. 


BY W, S»' B. MATHEWS. 


THE SCALES—WHEN', WHY, AND HOW TO TEACH THEM. 

I find so much that Is helpful in the Etude’s pages that 
I cannot resist the impulse to “ speak out ” when I meet 
a point on which I am not quite clear. In a short edi¬ 
torial in the December number I was surprised to find 
that the writer considered the teaching of scales a diffi¬ 
cult matter, which should be left until the third term of 
lessons. 

May I offer a different opinion, as the means of Bring¬ 
ing out a further discussion of this question, so that 
L may reap t he benefit of others’ experienc 3 7 

I have used scales with most pupils from the earliest 
lessons, and have considered them one of the surest 
helps in cultivating not only a deep, firm, regular touch, 
but a correct ear as well. To be sure, I have given only 
the easier scales, often only through one octave, and 
always with each hand alone, explaining in the simplest 
terms the succession of intervals, and showing the regu¬ 
larity with which each succeeding scale is built after 
h the C [ have found tl correct 

idea of signatures can be formed before the pupil has 
made use of sharps or flats in studies, thus preparing 
the way for what is often a difficult matter to explain. 

I have found it confusing to teach the fingering by the 
old method of watching the thumbs, and, therefore, 
direct attention to the fact that the fourth finger of each 
hand has but one key in each octave ; with this rule the 
finger ng is soon learned 

With an occasional pupil scale teaching is not easy, 
but with nearly all I have found it beneficial from the 
beginning, and have rejoiced in making the scales an 
interesting study rather than a piece of- drudgery, to be 
gotten out of as soon as possible. • 1 to y. 

Can I not hear more from you on this subject ? 

1 am open -to conyictio i. 

It is with some diffidence that I undertake to pro¬ 
nounce upon this subject, because the manner and-^ime 
of scale teaching entirely depend upon the purpose in 
view in teaching them, and upon the pupil’s condition 
technically. In general, there are at least three different 
reasons for giving the scales : First, in order to form the 
hand to different keys. In each key there is a certain 
selection of white and black digitals following each other 
- in definite order. The hand once formed to these adapts 
itself to them without difficulty. Not so trained, the 
hand runs out of the key, mistaking one digital for 
another, playing one octave in one key and the next in 
another. I do not say that this is a normal trait of a 
well-taught pupil; but all will show it unless the con¬ 
tents of the keys have become familiar to the hand, 
either through playing much in them, or by practice in 
the scale expressly. Another use of the scale is that of 
a sort of magazine of passage work. All the brilliant 
passages of pieces are either scales or arpeggios. When" 
the pupil has practiced the foil list of these forms the 
hand has them in stock, and is ready with this part of 
playing a piece without distracting attention from the 
= melodic idea, which ought to occupy the foreground in 
the attention when playing music possessing an artistic 
purpose. Third, scales are used by many for imparting 
ich qualities. 

In my judgment, the first two uses specified are the 
most important ones incidpn^fo. scale practice; but opin¬ 
ions differ. " • 

Again, it is by no means easy to say when the scales 
would best be introduced. The editor of The Etude 
has sent me the.'following, in which he has expressed 
his doctrine in a nutshell 

“ Tn my teaching, I do not begin scales till the pupil 
has somewhat established a touch and has a fair control 
.of theahand, because the scale is the, or certainly one 
ofthe hardest things inpiano technic. When the hand 
will do good work while in a permanent position, over 
five keys, and can play smoothly in contractions and 
extensions, then is the time to take up scale Wtirk, and 
not then till a good deal of preliminary thumb and scale 
' preparatory work has been done. This is my practice 
as a teacher. Cordially yours, 

“ Chas. W. Landon.” 

Mr. A. R. Parsons gives the following as his views :— 
“ To the question now agitated in your paper as to the 
proper time for teaching the scales I would say: Always 
postpone teaching the scales as long as it may be found 


absolutely necessary sc- to do, but not an instant longer ; 
but never fail to teach them in some practicable form at 
the earliest moment.. 

Pupils vary, but such practice is indispensable both for 
the development of technic and musical intelligence. , 

“A. R. P*” 

My own practice is shown in the “ Twenty Lessons to 
a Beginner.’ It : to introduce the scales at a ery 
early moment in the course, in order to form the hand to 
the key. Incidentally I gain another end by this method. 

I go on with the practice in one octave, nine tones, eleven 
tones, thirteen and two octaves, in canon form, with 
more or less changes of rhythm, according to Mason’s 
System, in order thereby to render the hands more inde¬ 
pendent, cultivate the ability of attending to the left 
hand aside from the right, and building up habits of 
rhythmic computation. . I do not think that it is danger¬ 
ous to do this. For forming the “ full, deep, firm, regular 
touch ” I have long depended upon the “ Mason Two- 
Finger Ej I been in habit of 

attaching much importance to keeping the hand upon 
five-finger positions a long time, or any considerable 
time in fact, before going on with passages for moving 
hand. I believe that the principle is wrong, and that 
a habit of constricting the hand is too often formed in 
this way, which hampers subsequent progress. I do not 
believe that it is at all difficult for a pupil to acquire at 
the very start (by which I mean within the first six les¬ 
sons) the principles of the finger touches, hand and arm 
touches ; and that when the general concept is once 
formed, and their different mechanisms explained, the 
pupil is capable of attending to them himself, and using 
the one or the other according to the supposed needs of 
the passage, or accordingto the teacher’s prescription, 
without one touch impairing the perfection of the others. 
In fact, I hold to the general principle in all my teaching, 
and experience confirms me in its soundness, that good 
playing is so much a matter of complete flexibility of 
hand and the ready responsiveness of every part, that 
more harm is done by restricting the practice to a certain 
selected set of motions for months together (as they do 
at-Stuttgart), than by the introduction of the different 
touches at an early point of the playing. In fact, I 
believe that the condition of a good technic (in which I 
include an expressive touch) mainly depends upon the 
use of the hand in every possible way. Furthermore, 
that in the same manner, a really musical style of play¬ 
ing is to be cultivated by the use of a variety of music 
of all sorts of schools in immediate contrast, in such 
way that one kind reveals the other, and frees the hand 
from the one-sidedness resulting from too restricted an 
application of its powers. 

This is not to be taken as opposed to the grading of 
study, and the apportioning one part of the general work 
to one grade of the course and another to another ; still 
less that a pupil having faulty finger work will be cor¬ 
rected % practicing chords and octaves,'$g«which" the 
hands and arms do most of the work. Nothing can re-, 
lieve the teacher from the necessity of using sense ; but 
I am here dissenting from what I regard as the undue 
limitation of the earlier part of practice. 

Briefly stated, I would consider a complete doctrine of 
the scales something like the following: Give scales 
in order to form the hand and ear to the proper selection 
of digitals for every key, in such a way that when one 
starts out to^play in the key of D, for instance, the 
fingers will conform to the selection of the black and 
white digitals belonging to that key, without infringing 
p prqe ptibly upon their attention to the music at the sarqg 
timeA Incidentally, in this connection, learn the correct 
fingering, using the rules of “ Mason’s Technics,” where 
the point mentioned above by the correspondent is met. 
The practice of some modern teachers of fingering all 
scales accordingto the scaleof C, regardless of the black 
keys,.I do not believe in. I think the best thing first is 
to render the correct fingering of every scale habitual 
and automatic. In order to accomplish this, I do not 
allow any deviation from correct fingering, and use the 
canons in order to make the fingering absolutely sure. 
The only exception to this is the use of the ’two-finger 
forms of fingering as given in my “Twenty lessons,” 


and in many other books. This formula, being essenti¬ 
ally different from the regular fingering, can be practiced 
without getting the habits mixed up. At the same time, 
in these earlier stages, we use the rhythmic tables of 
Mason, through the units of four tones. This cultivation 
goes bn along with to<* othe , rhythm being cultivated 
while the fingering is ‘being established. '. 

Where pupils do not practice more than an hour and 
a half a day, as is the case with most of those who attend 
day schools, there will corne a time when the pupil knows 
more about scales than any other part of a passage ; it 
is time then to drop the scales for a while and introduce 
the other great form of stock passage work, the arpeggio, 
and carry on with these the rhythmic training begun 
with-the scales. Later it will be time to go back to tbs 
scales, but now in longer forms, and with more involved 
rhythms, and in greater speed, in order to form a smooth 
perform.in- - and fluei 

Varying the touch in scale practice, and contrasting 
the speed, as is done in the Test Exercises of the Col¬ 
lege of Musicians, is also advantageous. llhis is also a 
part of Mason’s System, as the attentive reader of the 
“Technics” will see. In fact, I do not know where to 
look for so exhaustive a treatise upon scale practice, 
and so complete a library of scale forms best for practice 
as in that same work. But in all the practice of scales 
the particular kind of benefit derived will depend upon 
the method of practice, which will be canon and rhythm 
when sureness is wanted, varying speed and touches when 
touch-quality is wanted, and high speed and long units 
when great lightness and fluency are wanted. And there 
is no single term of lessons in the entire course during 
which the playing will not be bettered by the practice of 
scales, which might well occupy about a quarter of the 
time of practice during half the practice days, i. e. , one 
week scales, one week arpeggios. 


No one can ask honestly and hopefully to be delivered 
from temptation unless he has himself honestly and firmly 
determined to do the best he can to keep out of it.— 
JRuskin. 
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“Nearer my God to Thee.” Soprano or Tenor. 40c. 
“Jesns my one Prevailing Plea.” Alto. 30c. 
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“ Abide with me.” Alto. 

“They know not what they do.” Soprano or Tenor. 
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During the month of March, we will give our subscrib¬ 
ers an opportunity of procuring a Technicon with ver 
little effort. A Student’s Technicoi will be sent for. only 
12 subscriptions, and a teacher’s for 18, at full rates ($1.60 
each). The price of the teacher’s instrument is $22.50 ; 
the student’s $12.00. An advertisement of these indis¬ 
pensable aids to piano technic can be seen elsewhere 
in this issue. Those who desire to wtJpk-foj^this pre¬ 
mium, can send in subscriptions as they are received, 
and credit will be given, and instrument sent when full 
number is gained. Cash will also be received in part 
payment. Seat! for circulars of Technicon. 
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Secure for yourself our new complete “ Catalogue of 

,, , .... Sheet Music.” just published, containing over 1QD0 

lx has been our policy since starting in business, to yoca] and instrumentai 8ubjec t 8 , also our new descrip 

endeavor to secure lor Teachers and Students the,best Uye „ Bools Catalogue,” giving a brief synopsis of 
of everything in music at the least possible cost to them, content8; affording eB3tsmers a dear idea of the merits 

and Wlth thls . d “ ire vl i ew > we have °. ff ? red fr ° m V m6 of each work and the use far which they are best adapted. 
t0 time e8 P e< - i! 'f g °° d t mgs at a spec al price and we , fr g m appUcation 

are assured, by the way our many readers have taken " _ 

advantage of these excellent inducements, that they fully As the following does not apply to any of our readers, 
realize and appreciate our efforts we print it to a joke. 

We have had of late a great many inquiries from A man who was afraid of thunder crawled into a 
Schools, Colleges, and also private Teachers, in refer -hollow log as a place of safety during a thunderstorm, 
ence to obtaining pictures of the ‘‘Great Masters” for The thunder rolled and the rain poured down in torrents, 
their rooms, etc., but the majority are deterred from and the old log began to swell up till the poor fellow was 
purchasing, on account of the expense ; 'to those, there- wedged in so tight he could not get out. All his past 
fore, who really desire them, we make the following sins began passing before him. Suddenly he remembered 
inducement, and they will readily see that it is an he hadn’t paid his newspaper subscription, and he felt so 
dpportunity to secure these pictures at very small cost. small that lie was able 'to back right oat. 

At present, we can offer but five, Beethoven, Mozart, However, if you are in arfears, yon might send on your 
d ndelssohn W gnei Handel (this being all there are subscrij ion Why e end for friends ; nd pupils at 
published) gin “-Life: Size,”-. ahdgare' what fare termed the same time? And ■also-send 'for'three or four .years 
Artoty ited on extra he < . p * . - . s< ley a the risl 1 trouble 

sell regular at $1.00'each, 10 cents extra being charged of sending yearly. 

for mailing tube and postage. To any one ordering the . • • ■-• • .. 

complete set of five, and sending Cash with order, we ( Specimen copies of The Etude will be sent to those of 
will send them for $3.76, postpaid, y^your friends whose addresses you will mail us. Please 

This offer will be positively withdrawn, April 1st, designate each as teacher, pupil or amateur, as the case 
and will be allowed to those only who order the complete maybe, 
set and send Cash with order. 

Parties desiring only certain ones, will be charged One of the most valuable habits that a pupil or teacher 

regular price. __ can cultivate is to consult authorities on every question 

that comes up in one’s work. Books of reference are as 
Extraordinary Offer. The publisher of The Etude necessarv as sheet music, therefore we have made it a 


and the old log began to swell up till the poor fellow was eresiea. xney ao noi snow a pupil now to practice 
wedge ,i in so tight 1 e sc ild not f et ut. All his past in h wa 7 that ever 7 mom{ n1 at instrument will 
sins began pae ing before him Sudde nlyhe remembered 30ant ‘ ! advancement. The do not hedge in the 


EDIIOBIAL NOTE f. 


WHY SOME TEA 3HEES ARE 8U< <31 SSFUL 
Some, teachers succeed in taking their pupils over a 
great, amount of ground in a short time, and do this most 
thoroughly. Such teachers are the leading teachers of 
their communities, and.have the most pupils and the best 
one< ( r teachers n vork as hard, b it 1 ei pupils 
do not advance rapidly, and they do not have enthusias¬ 
tic students, as is surely the ease with the first mentioned 
ei her. Wheffe?is the diffit llty? Few teachers know 
how to help the pupil over difficulties and keep him 
interested. They do not show a pupil how to practice 
hat every menl instrum nt will 
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he hadn’t paid his newspaper subscription, and he felt so 
small that he was able to back right oat, 

■ ■ However, if you are in arrears, yon might send on your 

■ hy n end f friend 1 -pils at 

the same time? And also send for three or four years 
in advance, and < money an isl id trouble 

of sending yearly. 

Specimen copies of The Etude will be sent to those of 
'your friends whose addresses you will mail us. Please 
designate each as teacher, pupil or amateur, as the case 
may be. 

One of the most valuable habits that a pupil or teacher 
can cultivate is to consult authorities on every question 
that comes up in one’s work. Books of reference are as 
necessary as sheet music, therefore we have made it a 


method of practice so as to prevent the pupil going wrong 
and having a great amount to constantly unlearn. They 
do not grade their instruction to the pupil’s individual 
needs, but give too difficult music, or pieces that the 
pupil is not prepared for by similar work on easier pieces. 

TEACHING THE WRIST-TOUGH TO BEGINNERS. 

There is a growing tendency among teachers of the 
better class to teach the wrist- or hand-touch early in the 
first term of lessons. This has much in its favor, and 
little, if anything can be said against it. -Demosthenes’ 
three rules for elocution were, “Action, action, action.” 
The three rules for a good touch are, “ A loose wrist, 
a loose wrist, a loose wrist.” This being true, it can be 
clearly seen why the wrist touch should be taught early 
in the pupil’s course. But the first attempts should be 
on single keys, thirds or sixths. Teachers using Mason's 


jr - - — — ucucoDtu y aa ducci hi udiu, luciciui c nc Jiavc umuc a cem m jj '*-v-ij• xr . 

makes the following offer for the month of March only:— standing rule in this Publishing House to sell the best Touchaad ec ™ 8 . oa teach exercises Nos, two, 
The following seven important works will be sent, for wor lj a 0 f reference at especially low rates, that our j ^, Ur ’ a .° d SX ’ th the 3 ouen f. theaccented tone 
the purpose of introducing them to the profession, at rea ders may more generally have the benefit of these ° each two no es. oug 18 18 rea y teaching one 
exceedingly low rates, during March, 1891. / invaluable aids to their wofk. The best large and com- f ° r . m of . t ,® 8 &CC * ° r ° m ® resultant loos- . 

We will send the seven works for $3.50, postpaid, the D l e te work is “Dictionarv of Music and Musicians” emn £ ^e wnst t e pup sooner and better acquires 
catalogue price beiug $9.25. OmE mas. accompan,’4. Geo^ “rove. ^ * k * k *?*“*> “*«“» ” « 

order to receive recognition. Positively no orders will regular rates are $25, we send at $19. There has re- W6 SS emg P re P are or c or paying, 
be filled after the expiration of the offer. cently been completed the Index to the original set of DEMANDS ON THE MUSIC TEACHER. 

Music and Culture, Karl Merz. ..$1 75 four volumes, which we include. This gives the pages A young man applied for a position of salesman at a 

S e j^ot e d Cramer Studies, from the Yon ^ ^ on which every subject is treated, besides the one under wholesale house. The merchant’s first question was, 

30 Selected S adies,’from’Stephen Heller 1 50 its own teading - This lar £ el 7 increases the utility of “ Can you sell goods ? ” “ I can sell goods to a man who 

Reed Organ Method, Chas. W.,Landon... 1 60 the work.* Sold singly at $2.50. wants them,” was the reply. “ Oh, nonsense I ” said 

the merchant, “anybody can sell goods to a man who 
really wants to buy; I want a salesman who can sell goods 
to men who do not want to buy.” This is often the 
teacher’8 position; he has to make the pupil interested 
in music in spite of the pupil’s apathy and indifference. 
He must lead him into the enjoyment of music and get 
him to recognize its beauties. He gives him music of a 
“transparent” content^music that has a marked'and 


catalogue price being $9.25. Cash must accompany the 
order to receive recognition. Positively no orders will 
be filled after the expiration of the offer. 

Music and Culture, Karl Merz ..$1 75 

Selected Cramer Studies, from the Yon 

Biilow Edition....,. 1 60 

30 Selected Studies, from Stephen Heller 1 50 
Reed Organ Method, Chas. W.,Landon... 1 60 
School of Four-Hand Playing, compiled 

by Tfaeo. PresBer, Grade .. 1 00 

Selected Studies from Brunner, selected 

and edited by J. C. Fillmore.. 1 00 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, se¬ 
lected and edited by Calvin B. Cady. 1 00 

A few of these works are'already in print; the rest 
will be sent as they are issued. These are all superior 
works, and cannot be had below catalogue price after 


The present remarkable interest in piano recitals is 
due to the “Lecture Recital” idea, as originated and so 
beautifully^ carried out by Edward Baxter Perry, and 
now adopted by nearly all of the American pianists. 
It is simply wonderful what a clear explanation and 
description of a piece will add to the average listener’s 
interest. I have known middle-aged people, who “ liked 


1 
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they are on the market. Those who have already or- music well enough, but found very little interest m piano gimple rhythm and a fascinating melody. He has to 
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dered some of them in advance, but desire the complete 
set, can pay the balanee and receive all. We advise 
every one to take the.seven works at this price, even if 
they have already ordered a part of them in advance. 

By a printer’s mistake in February issue, the offer to 


music,” say, after hearing one recital where the con¬ 
struction of the piece was explained, its motives and 
germs pointed out, and the intent and content of the 
piece explained, and this same idea shown to be appli¬ 
cable to all music, say that, “This opened a new world 
to them in music; that the piano is now their favorite 


send a Maelzel Metronome for six subscriptions at full instrument.” Teachers who have- never tried this nor 
rates, read expires “February 1st.” It should have given the subject attention, will fipdisbhe help that they 


been March 1st. Many have written to us regarding it, 
and no doubt others would avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity bad the time read March 1st, as we intended it 
should. In order to set matters right, we now renew the 


need in “ How to Understand Mubic,” Vol. I, by W. S. 
B. Mathews. — 

A new idea will cause one to think after reading it, 


special premium, and will send during the month of perhaps resulting in an entire change in one’s life; or 
March the Metronome as a. premium for six subscribers an improvement in one’s way of doing things, Self- 
at lull rates. The expressage is borne by the party to improvement is the careful following out of some sugges- 
whom it is sent. The teacher has the satisfaction of tiv&4hpught. The music teacher, student or amateur**can 
placing a good musical food in the hands of pupils, and, find sueh suggestions, thoughts and ideas in the columns 
at the same time, can.procure one of these valuable instru- of The Etude. It is a remarkable fact that in a town 
ments free of cost. . • where The Etude is taken its readers are the progres- 


sacrifice technical exercises for the sake of interesting 
his pupils, and he must use every means to lead his pupil 
on till the pupil finds that music is enjoyable enough to 
pay him for his trouble in studying it. 

LEARNING THE REED ORGAN. 

At some time in' the experience of every pupil he is 
called upon to play the reed organ. In prayer meetings, 
Snnday-schoo ls, at day schools or in the home of a friend. 
The pupil’s first attempt will surprise him in how far he 
comes from making music on the instrument. The reed 
organ has a touch and style of treatment all its own, and 
demands a class of music that is especially adapted to it. 
Unless the pupil has made something of a study of the 
reed organ, he is sure at some time to be very much 
embarrassed, and perhaps lose reputation as a play' 
as well as unnecessarily wound the feel: gs of some 
friend interested in this instrument. Nearly every 
teacher of music has more or less reed organ pupils, and 
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sive and growing teachers of that community, the ones for this reason, if for no other, piano pupils should take 


The offer to. send the “Songs without Words” of that have the best pupils and the most of them, and they 


Mendelssohn, as edited by C. B. Cady, and the “Reed 
. Organ Method,” by 0. W. Landon, is still open, and will J 
remain open till the books are on the market. The i 
former will be sent for 40 cents, the latter for 50 cents, 
post-paid, when issued. Many hundreds of our friends i 


are those who receive the largest prices for their work, 
because of its superiority. These teachers are constantly 
writing us that they draw their inspiration from The 
Etude. And never before was the influence of this 
magazine so great as now. Its friends will be gratified 


a few lessons in the touch and music that is demanded 
to make reed organ playing a success. 


I keep no account of lamentation. What have I to do 
with lam< at&tion?™ IPall Whitman. 

It is not the reading of many books which is necessary 

. •*'* - v- • • __• ' . '.3 . a -a xi_ *_n _ 


have sent in their advance orders. Don’t forget that to know that its subscription list has been rapidly' to?make a man wise and good, but the well-reading of a 

nnali.nniit !--- feW.- JHchar<l BaXtCT- 


cash must accompany order. 


increasing. 
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Questions anflj^nsweijs. 

[The following questions were of so much importance 
that they were sent to Mr. Janko. His answer follows. 
—The Editor.] ' ^ 

Ques. —1. I am somewhat unsettled in my mind, and 
come to The Etude for help. If, m m many affirm, 
the Janko key-board is soon to he universal, what are 
players on the common key-board to do? How long 
will it take to learn to play as well on the new as one 
already does on the old ? 

2. Will The Etude please show how and wherein the 
Janko key-board is better than the ordinary or. common 
key-board. 4 ious Inquie er. 

Ans. —1. It all depends on the-natural adaptability of 
the pupil. Many good amateurs, with from two do four 
hours’ practice daily, play as weH and with as certain a 
technic after three months. Others, from two to six. 
It is much harder for some people to take to a new'.way 
of doing a well-known and established thing than it is 
for others The greater number < t pupils who work 
with a fair liligen< rill b on e new 

key-board, .after six months of practice, than they were 
on the old. And, moreover, the new key-board makes 
piano playing so much easier that it_is a great saving of 
time to the student, for one hour does more for him on 
the new than two would on the old key-board. So, as 
time goes on, he is the gainer by learning the new. 

2. The Janko key-board consists of six rows or banks. 
Each key can be struck in three different rows, either in 
the first, third and fifth, or in the second, fourth and' 
sixth row. The lowest two rows contain all the tones 
used. Each row contains but whole .tones or steps. In 
the lowest row are the tones C, D, E, F sharp, G sharp 
and A sharp. In the second row we have C sharp, D 
sharp, F, G, A and B. The third and fourth rows, and 
the fifth and sixth ro ws, are .but repetitions of the first 
and second. 

By reason of the many rows, the hand'maintains a 
natural position. The shorter thumb takes position 
below the longer fingers. 

The passing under of the thumb in scales and "arpeggios 
is so natural that such passages are executed with great¬ 
est ease and strictly legato. 

All scales, arpeggios and chords have uniform finger¬ 
ing. The relative position of all technical figures and 
chords on the new key-board remain the same in all 
keys; therefore one can transpose without difficulty. 
One can play half tones strictly legato with one finger. 
This is an advantage in legato playing of octaves and 
chords. Small hands can now strike with ease tenths 
and twelfths. The octave on the new key-board corre¬ 
sponds in extent with the sixth on the ordinary. 

Since the relative position of the fingers in all keys 
remains the same, it is merely necessary to learn but one 
scale, or other technical figures, and .one has at the same 
time acquired the remaining. 

. A vast number of new effects of artistic value here¬ 
tofore impossible can now be introduced into musical 
compositions. Many works originally written for four 
hands can be played with two. The new key-board 
. does not necessitate the purchasing of a new instrument. 
It- can be adapted to any piano, whether of grand, 
square or.upright form. All technical difficulties on the 
ordinary key-board are reduced to at least one-half on 
the new. - 

Furthermore, the new key-board presents no new 
difficulties—that is, in having the many advantages over 
the old key-board there is nothing to counterbalance the 
above excellences; or, it presents no difficulties ofjts 
own. Everything that can be done on the old key-boand 
is much easier done and quicker learned on the new. 
There is but one exception, if exception it may be called. 
The C-scale glissando is not as easy on the Janko as on 
the old, but the chromatic is easier on the new than is 
the C-scale glissando on the old, and it is far more 
effective, and as a legitimate effect it is more artistic, 
for the glissando is an imitation of the portamento as 
executed on the violin or by the voice, and all musicians 
can see ajb once that the chromatic glissando is nearer a 
true portamento than the C-scale glissando. y 

, Paul I. Janko. 


Ques. —Will The Etude please explain the use of the 
short perpendicular mark, used throughout Heller’s 
“Studies”? It first appeared in the third number of 
“Selected Studies.” o. o. r. 

Ans. —The mark referred to is a sort of comma, indi¬ 
cating that the tones following it are to be separated, at 
least in thought, from the preceding ones. Motives and 
phrases often require mental articulation or jointing in 
places where neither a staccato nor a rest, nor any form 
of outright separation would be admissible. This short 
perpendicular mark is not systematically introduced 
wherever it is logically appropriate in the present edition' 
of Heller, but only in places where it seemed advisable, 
either to guard against common misconception or else to 
indicate the possibility of placing upon a given phrase 
or motive a construction different from the routine 
one. / -v. i"'t ■ . A. R. P.^ 

I have a question for your “ Question .and Answer” 
columi I Library ol [us ” which 

is-;.corrected, and ..fingered"by- Dr. 'Hugo Riemann, and. 
published by Felix Siegel, Leipsig, what is the meaning 
of the figures [8], [41, [8 — 1], etc., under the fourth, 
eighth and twelfth bars respectively of the “ Character- 
stuck” (Op. 7, No. 2) ? By answering you will do me 
a favor. o. e. r. 

The numbers indicated ahd whiel alw ys appear in 
brackets, point to the measure immediately following 
them. The [8] marks the next measure as close of a 
period, the [4] as the end of a clause or- section (half 
period) and [2] as the end of a phrase, though the sign 
[V] over a bar-line serves this last purpose also. The 
[8 = 1] signifies that the following measure is at the 
same time close of one period and Initial measure of a 
new one. The [4 = 5] and [2 = 3] found elsewhere in 
this edition indicates the double relation of the succeed¬ 
ing measure as end measure' of one member and first of 
another. The successive clauses appended to a period 
in extended closes and codas are marked in order 
[8 a ], [8 b ], [8 C ], etc. 

The [8] standing before the fourth measure signifies it 
to be the theoretical close of a period, and that the 
measure next succeeding is to be taken as the first of a 
new period. The first four bars are introductory, and 
appear elsewhere as members of a complete period. 

C. H. 


HOW BEETHOVEN PLAYED HIS SONATA, 
Op. 14, No. 2. 


AS DESCRIBED BY HIS FRIEND AND BIOGRAPHER, ANTON 
SCHINDLER. 

All the pieces that I have heard Beethoven himself 
play were, with few exceptions, given without restraint 
as to the rate of time. He adopted a tempo-rubato in 
the proper sense of the term, according aB subject and 
situation might demand, without the slightest approach 
to caricature. Beethoven’s playing was the most dis¬ 
tinct and intelligible declamation, such, perhaps, as in 
the same high degree can only be studied in his works. 

I will now, as far as verbal description may permit, 
endeavor to convey an idea of the manner in which 
Beethoven himself used toiplay the Sonata,. Op. 14, 
No. 2. (The music is printed in this issue.) His won¬ 
derful performance of this composition was a sort of 
musical declamation, in which two principles were as 
distinctly separated as the two parts of a dialogue when 
recited by the flexible voice of a good speaker. 

He commenced the opening - allegro with vigor and 
spirit, relaxing these qualities at the sixth measure; here 
a slight ritardando made preparation for gently intro¬ 
ducing the entreating principle which begins at the last 
note of measure 8. The performance of this phrase 
was exquisitely shaded. Beethoven’s manner of play¬ 
ing measures 14 to 20—a holding down of particular 
notes, combined with a kind of soft gliding touch—im¬ 
parted such a vivid coloring that the hearer could fancy 
he actually beheld the lover in his living form, and heard 
him apostrophizing his obdurate lady-love. In the groups 
of notes beginning at measures 20 and 22 he strongly 
accented the fourth note of each group (counting the 
sixteenth rests of measures .20-22). This gave a jpyous 
expression to the whole passage. At the chromatic run, 
measure 24, he resumed the original time, and continued 


it till he came to the passage beginning at measure 47, 
which he gave in tempo andantino , beautifully accenting 
the bass and the third, notes of the upper part of the 
harmony, thereby rendering distinct the two principles 
in the dialogue. On arriving at measure 66 he made 
the bass stand out prominently, and closed the succeed¬ 
ing cadence on the dominant in the original time, which 
he maintained without deviation to the end of the first 
part, measure 63. 

In the second part Beethoven introduced the phrase 
in A flatp^eginning at measure 81, by a ritardando of 
the two preceding measures, 79 and 80. This phrase he 
attacked vigorously, thus diffusing a glow of color over 
the picture. 

He gave a most charming expression to the phrasing 
beginning at measure 102, by strongly accenting the 
treble and holding down the first note of each measure 
longer than the prescribed time, while the bass was 
played with gradually increasing softness and with a 
sort of creeping motion of the hand. The next passage, 
which begins at measure 107, was touched off brilliantly, 
and in its closing measures the decrescendo was accom-. 
paniedby . ritardando. 

At measure 114 the tempo was begun andante, but at 
the 110th measure there was a slight accellerando, with 
an increase of tone. At measure 120 the original time 
was resumed. Throughout the remainder of the first; 
movement Beethoven observed the same time as that 
with which he began the opening measures of the piece. 

Yarious as were the tempi which Beethoven introduced 
in this movement, yet they were all beautifully prepared, 
and, if I may so express myself, the colors were deli¬ 
cately blended one with another. There were none of 
those abrupt changes which the composer frequently 
admitted in some of his other works, with thewiew of 
giving a loftier flight to the declamation. Those who 
truly enter into the spirit of this fine movement will find 
it advisable not to repeat the first part. By this allow¬ 
able abridgment the gratification of the hearer will be 
unquestionably increased, .while it - might possibly be 
diminished by the. frequent repetition of the same 
phrase. 

It would lead me too far to circumstantially describe 
the principal points in all the three movements of this 
sonata. The shades of expression are so various and 
important that I can only lament the impossibility of 
conveying- any adequate idea of them by words. It is 
only by a new edition that these delicate and striking 
points of expression can be clearly indicated. 

Note.—The Etude has secured the celebrated musi¬ 
cian, the Chevalier Antonia De Kontski, a friend and 
pupil of Beethoven, who studied this sonata and several 
others under Beethoven, to edit this work and indicate 
the manner of Beethoven’s rendering in detail. We 
print in this issue the movement of the sonata referred 
to in the above account. The complete sonata is pub¬ 
lished in sheet form. Price, 76 cents. 


FBEED0M OF EXPEESSI0N. 

From the Musical Monthly , Buffalo, N. Y. 

I have often wondered at the prevalence of mediocrity, 
of talent partly developed, and can only explain it by the 
fact that we are so imitative, so circumscribed by forms 
that we do not give a full play to our powers for fear of 
being misunderstood. And why should we fear adverse 
criticism ? If from the ignorant, it should have no weight, 
for our artistic impulses are directed above the heads of 
the multitude, ana surely the blame of those who) by 
right of their genius and experience are above us, should 
not be avoided, if it lifts us to a higher level. Every 
musician has his inspirations, and, although he may not 
be able to evolve a new idea, yet an old thought can be 
clothed in a new dress and stand independently as a fresh 
production. Our tastes and actions are shaped and 
directed by our thoughts, by the rays from the divine 
spark within us. Must we then, for fear of the censure 
of society, bow down to the horrid god of conventionality 
which that society has set up, stifling otjr better part and 
becoming as the great mass becTtjwe-rrdmbers are against 
us ?. It must not be so if we wish to succeed. With the 
old barriers of society ignored, traditions set aside aB 
traditions, and only the good .in them, which appeals .to 
individual self retained,- each earnest worker ana seeker 
may serve as a leader, and that is the goal toward which 
all who are striving for development are struggling." 
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H[tfT3 TO YOUNG MU3ICJ TEAOHESS. 


HUMOE IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


A young scholar’s sense of musical form can be cul¬ 
tivated much further b ick in his studies than many seem 
to suppose in a late nu iber of 

the C su pr ting h t arly a 

sketcl < 5 11 smpre- 

■ .hendedv;) Some :6f she'elementary relations of tones can 


BY EUGENE THAYERi 


readily be made clearand, following this or that little many rivals 


While I am glad to hear that you have decided to study 
music, I must tell you, at the outset, that at least two 
millions of young people in America are, in one way or 
another, doing the same thing; so, you 3ee you will have 


dip int rmouy, < < ne t : ing h ' nteuce 

or s' piece of music is written, how a simple sonata is 
built The scholar can early come to 'understand, in a 
partial way, and as a guide to better-defined knowledge 
by-and-by, why a song is a song, an opera is an opera, a 
symphony a symphony, and look forward to hearing and 
being familiar with form3 of composition that are in ad¬ 
vance of its present intelligence or practical powers. To 
play to the pupil and talk music with him, and explain the 
music he hears elsewhere to him, is almost as essential 
as to hear and watch him accomplish the day’s set task. 

From the outset tangible sides of musical interest 
must be kept before the young'scholarl Musical biogra¬ 
phy, the characteristics of a composer, personal or as 


Uuless you have uerseverance, diligence, and the best 
methoIs, you will find it-difficult to attain to any rank 
worth all this tims and trouble. Merely “ taking les¬ 
sons’’ will.not do it; neither, will industry, unless well 
directed. Therefore, the first thing is to secure the best 
instructu n osible. 

The best lessons cost but a trifle more than cheap or 


BY ALBERT W. BORST. 

One of the means of interesting pupils in the writings 
of the great masters is to select examples in which we can 
appeal to their sense of the comic. It seems somewhat 
strange that so few players realize the fact that if music 
be really capable of exciting all one’s emotions, humor 
ought certainly to be included.' The majority of people 
being more ehsily touched by the tragic, may, to some 
extent, accou nt for the apparent omission. 

In the orchestra, les3 effort is required to recognize 


poor lessons ; but the good lessons will save you years of such characteristic bits of melody, owing chiefly to the 


time, and you enter upon your success, and get your 
money back, many years sooner. Out of the two mil¬ 
lions of young people, there are less than a dozen a year 
who make any noticeable mark. What is the reason ? 

In an experience of thirty?years, I have had all possi¬ 
ble kinds of pupils; good and poor, diligent and lazy, 
talented and stupid ; and also many very successful ones. 
I have watched them all very closely, and I think I can 
tell you why some failed and others succeeded. 

The prime requisites are : I. The love of music. 2. 


an intelligence in art, must gradually be unfolded to him The best instruction. 3. How to study. 4. When to 


—a fact here and a story there. Bach and Handel, 
Mozart and Beethoven, and Waguef gradually should 
stand up in the child’s mind as living and breathing and 
eating and drinking men, and not names of vague dig¬ 
nity. In too many cases it is the sheer ignorance of the 
teacher that makes the pupil not sure, and certainly not 
at all interested, as to whether Haydn to-day is alive 
. and well and music-writing, or if Clementi is not a com¬ 
poser of the first rank and hard at work in the employ 
of some local publishing house. It is a safe rule to 
make that a child shall not .learn a piece of music with- 


study. 5. Where to study. 6. A good instrument. 7. 
How to make it all successful. - 

It will be quite useless for you to go into music (or 
anything else, for that matter) unless yon have an absorb¬ 
ing love for it; a mere admiration for it will’count for 
little or nothing. . : 

A love for it shows the talent for it! ^ifjgt me prove 
this to you. Suppose you like red bettepjpian any other 
color. This is evidence that there is something within 
you more strongly allied to the color of red than any 
other color ; if it were not so, yon would like some other 
color equally well or better. Do you not see that this is 
a self-evident proposition? Now,, instead of the red 
color, let U3 suppose it is mnsic yon like best, the con- 


out knowing something about the importance and life elusion is inevitable that you have'a talent for music. 


and personality of the composer who put it on paper; | 
and here it is to be said that nowadays there is no excuse 
for giving a pupil music whose origin does not justify 
that much attention. The scholar must begin with what 
js worth while for it in its stage of musical intelligence ; 
and it should be kept, and finally will keep itself, only 
to that all the way forward. 

In a worcl, the process of developing a general and 
sound taste is, after all is said and done, too much a 
secondary and taken-for granted’process on the teacher's 
part. It is true that the lesson time i3 generally, short- 
and has to be devoted to the practical matter in hand; 
but a large proportion of instructors are not so hurried 
or limited. And if the teacher be so circumstanced, it 
must then be the care of those who have set the teacher 
to work to develop the child’s fingers. It is safe to say 
that two-thirds of the elementary music scholars—and it 
is their case and their instructor’s case that this paper 
particularly speaks of, as has been, stated-—are not re¬ 
ceiving the elementary musical education that’ought to 


The question of money for an education will arise as 
our next problem. If you wait to earn it your chance 
miy be gone. You certainly have some one who has 


variety in coloring given by the different instruments. 

There are many original pianoforte pieces, both 
ancient and modern, abounding in qnaint suggestions. 
But it will not suffice to be guided by the title alone. To 
offer some of Schumann’s ideas of jollity (as instanced 
in his “Humoresques”) to an ordinary student would 
be like e xpecting a dull country youth to langh~~at the 
sayings of some of Shakspeare’s clowns. If it be asked, 
How can the humorous in purely instrumental music be. 
distinguished? I might reply, that each example would 
contain its own individual characteristic touches, which 
again could only be fully exhibited by the executant 
being en rapport with the composer’s idea. However, 
here are a few of the mechanical means which may serve 
as finger-posts by the way :^By the melody itself, the 
phraseology, the tempo, the peculiar intervals and chro¬ 
matic progressions, dynamic 8, the pause, wide , skips, 
points of imitation; even a certain monotony has been 
found effective. Now for a few practical illustrations: 
Heller’s 6tude, the “ Music Lesson ” (Op. 12-5 , No. 25), 
is one of the most inimitable among the easy pieces. The 
five-finger exercise, played over in a firm, equal manner 
by the master, sounds exceedingly comic when lamely 


faith enough in you to loan it for a year or two at a fair imitated, in jerk3, by the pupil. Again, aft er the teacher 


percent. Knowledge is power, and with an education 
you can easily pay it back. Borrowing money is a poor 
practice when it goes for mere indulgence, and is very 
hard to. pay back again ; but this is for your permanent 
benefit, your stock in trade, and give3 yon the power to 


has left, the new subject, in which the young hopeful 
skips about for joy at his departure, is a farther elucida¬ 
tion of my point. In the same writer’s “ Curious Story,” 
the humor lies in the frisky arpeggios at the close, fol- 


earn your living, and hence is a safe investment. There lowing so soon after the somewhat serious legato phrase. 


is no art that I know of where a small investment brings Leaviag suc h m i n ; a ture sketches, let ns try to find the 
so quick and sure return as music; though 1 advise you „ ° r . , . . „ . ... , w . 

not to go into it unless youlike it better than anything else, heater Lights in some of their witty moods. We natu- 

At any rate, make up your mind to be first-rate or rally turn to those whose natures we know are the most 

nothing. A second rate man in any profession has hard .imbued with the gift. Haydn and Mozart would tak 
work and poor pay. If you cannot expect to equal the the first place> Jn the i aUer ’ 8 big Sonata.in C mino 

nrtn i n 1-V> n mnnl d K A 4- t-» /-t K Anf aaa i n yrr nn mttr n nrl *- ° 


best one in the world, be the best one in your city and 
vicinity; and as day follows night, it follows that yon 
will get all the glory and mo3t of the money. Perhaps 
other questions may puzzle you ; if so, write to some 
acknowledged authority, for advice. Enclose a stamp, 
and you will rarely fail to receive a reply. What shall 
you do? How shall yon begin? Only those who have 
had the experience can tell you safely. In some future 


(finale) we have a strong humorous idea brought out b 
the same means that Beethoven employed afterward i 
the opening of his Op. 31, No. 3—viz., by the gradn 
rallentando, followed by the lively little tarn, 
reminds oue of some coquette, who, after a half-serioi 
conversation, twirls on.her heel and laughingly departs. 
“ Trust her not, she’s fooling thee,” would be an appro- 


ceiving the elementary musical education that’ought to letters, I will endeavor to give you some hints, and “ Trust her not, she’s fooling thee,” would be an appro- 
be their fortune, though they are undoubtedly enjoying meantime you have my best wishes .—American Musi - p r j a j e motto. 

an incalculable amount-of patient', conscientious, but all cian ' - A few more passages from the great master, who, in 


too narrow and mechanical tutelage. “In ascending a 
±fill we can easily become so intent on placing our foot¬ 
steps firmly, mounting rapidly, and, in a word, climbing, 
that we neither look around at the prospect as we con¬ 
tinue, nor 'appreciate it when we reach the top.” 


WHEN SHALE GREAT WORKS BE STUDIED. 


D r ia —J. There &re & t majorit 6f p r0 minent masters who 

that we neither look around at the prospect as we con- ,, , ., ., . . , , , 

. . , , , .. would not permit pupils to study great works in music 

tirme, nor'appreciate it when we reach the top.” - . ,, t, 

’ F ■ until they were able to “ do them justice.”. Deep musi- 

cal waters, they say, are not to be entered until the Btu- 
A USEFUL NOVELTY IN MUSICAL TYPOGRAPHY. denfc h:;3 l earned to 8wim . TMa ia both true and f a ] 8e , 

We are pleased to inform the musical profession, as according to how you take it. To grapple with the diffi- 
well as the public generally, that at the beginning of the culties of great pieces for the piano while the execution 
year 1891 an instructive edition of some of Bach’s' is still immature and unformed, and the habits of musical 


Fugues from the ^ell-tempered Clavier will be pub¬ 
lished. We had the pleasure, in Paris, to exateipe some 
of the advance sheets, and must pronounce them as both 
novel and original, for general .use, as well as itr 
instruction. 

The editor, Mr. Bern. Boekelman, well known as 


thinking only half formed, is to make a failure of the 
'work of the master. And there are many excellent mas¬ 
ters whose pupils only come to the real acquaintance 
with Beethoven or Schumann after many years’ study, the 
1 preparatory time being taken up with the works of small 
masters. ' Against this method of study it is necessary to 


spite of all his troubles, could most thoroughly enjoy his 
joke of sending -to a lady some goat’s wool in lieu of a 
lock of his own hair, as requested. The scherzo from 
Gp. 28 is humorous by its flippant answer t.o the some¬ 
what solid descending octave question ; the well-known 
bassoon passage in the dance from the Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony, by its obstinate monotony; the finale, from his 
first Trio, Op. 1, by the repeated upward skips. (This 
whole movement would, however, serve to illustrate a 
situation of fun and frolic.) 

The great end to be obtained in such experiments is 
to strengthen the pupil’s imaginative powers, to lead him 
gradually on till he gets a glimpse of the manifold vari¬ 
ety of art germs—from the solemn and seriou ■ to the gay 
and comic—which all finely-conceived works prqdnce m 
us. By some such process, we point upward to the 


•*- uu uui vvi. j ah. l « jjcihi Aiycaciqjau, rvcii uuunii ao lUtloiulQi xlgtUUDb tuis uictuuu ut csluuj iu to ucucboai j tu - , , l .. _ _ jv 

pianist, teacher and composer, has had the happy idea guard. While it is quite true that only now and then highest possibilities affo e y usie, w ose rea nis e 

to give the fugal form by means of different colors and will there lie a pupil who will ever come to an. intelligent mainly.in the.ideal, 

different-shaped notes. The edition appears simulta- performance of really great works in music, it is quite — 

neously at Leipzig, Petersburg, Vienna, London, Milan, certain that none of them will come there without a _ , . , . {j _ A„__i 

Pans, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and the United States, preparatio n therefor. A nd this preparation will be found wor i d to be able to make a pupil see and embrace the 
The work^has been endorsed by eminent musicians in in the study, the appreciative study, of music which,jias^ good in life, in human sympathy, in art, in work of all 

Europe as well as here._ soul in it. kinds, however lowly it may be.— Thomas Tapper. 














MUSICAL GEOWTH IF PUPILS. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 


The most important benefits that a pupil will receive 
fromm'usic lessons well conducted, will be unconscious 
< ... - - ’ ill 1 e 1 up in 

self-consciousness in greater enjoyment of music, fuller 
appreciation of it, and greater ease in realizing musical 
conceptions under his fingers upon the keyboard. Mere 
mastery of difficulty is generally unconscious, ,-lhe 
pupil sees that he now plays something that foimerly he 
co ild n t pi y—tl i, in ft ipj eai - i v* ry diffic to 
him; but he accounts for the present ease by the hy¬ 
pothesis of previously having over-estimated the diffi¬ 
culty confronting him, and not upon the theory of his 
own greater ability. In fact, in a healthy consciousness 
greater ability is one of the'last points to be realized. 
What one does easily, appears easy to him who does it; 
progress is measured by the change of this, that and the 
other obstacle from the category of the difficult to that 
of the easy. This is true in every department. The 
person who knows himself master, is generally conceited 
to a degree incompatible with true art. The great mas¬ 
ters are mainly unconscious. According to my theory, 
an ideal progress of a pupil would be one in which his 
musical pleasures were continually becoming more nu¬ 
merous and deeper; his ability to realize musical con¬ 
ceptions under his fingers increasing so rapidly as to 
keep up with his ability to conceive—or rather to keep 
within about such a distance behind it; and the entire 
process of acquisition one of satisfaction and delight. 
The mind should seem to be taking its own natural exer¬ 
cise, and have pleasure in the same, rather than feel 
itself dragged after a stronger will lhan its own. As it 
one were to attempt to walk alongside the flying of the 
eagle. 


THE POSSIBILITIES IF PIAFO-PLAYIFG. 


Those who have had the opportunity of studying the 
merits of the newly-designed keyboard known as the 
Janko keyboard, are pronounced in their opinion that it 
will “revolutionize the art of piano-playing.” Just 
what that means we are unable to say, but presumably 
it is intended to convey the idea that the facilities for 
astonishing execution will be so much increased.that 
proportionately difficult music will be written and tech¬ 
nical feats now utterly impossible will become common. 
It is difficult to speak intelligently of an invention that 
one has not had the opportunity of inspecting, but in 
this case we are obliged to rely on the verdict of those 
who ,have carefully investigated and are competent to 
judge. That it is destined to create a sensation in the 
musical world seems certain. The chief merit thus far 
developed lies apparently in the fact that the player is 
enabled to execute passages that would prove a physical 
impossibility on the ordinary keyboard. This being so, 
it is easy to understand that a new school of composition 
will arise—or rather, the old school will be amplified 
until it virtually becomes new. 

It is a question as to how great pianists will look upon 
the innovation, because their supremacy may be done 
away with, in point of mere technical facility—for it 
does not follow that because one excels'in technique on 
the ordinary keyboard he wilLcontinue his superiority 
under the regime of the new invention. There is this 
about it: If the new keyboard shall make technical 
facility so common that it no longer meets with applause, 
artists will devote more tipje to interpretation, to ex¬ 
pression, to the soul of music, and the listeners will, be 
the gainers .-—The Indicator. ^ 


00BEE0TIFG-BAD HABITS. 


When receiving pupils from some other teacher, who 
have been playing music too difficult, and consequently 
play faulty, we should consider that it is generally not 
their fault; that they are mostly unconscious of their mis¬ 
take, and think they are playing correctly. Therefore 
they should be caretully handled and only gradually cor; 
rected. They need a bet of daily exercises to remove 
mechanical inabilities, but their interest must be kept 
alive by something new and especially pleasing to play. 
To correct pieces learned before is bad policy, as it will 
at once reveal all their shortcomings. Give them some¬ 
thing new, easier, of course, bpt not so much so that they 
will notice it. In the first piece correct only the worst 
mistakes and let the rest go. Every subsequent piece 
should be only a little easier, and the bad habits corrected 
gradually one by one in different pieces, until the pupil 
is brought to a normal condition. This course will ac¬ 
complish the end in a far more satisfactory way than 
telling them bluntly their real condition, and trying to 
correct everything at once; or taking all music from 
them and using exercises only, even if it takes longer. 
Generally it takes not so long, however, as most pupils 
treated to exercises only, give up in despair a long time 
before arriving to correct playing.—CarZ E. Cramer. . 


TWO WAYS. 


Tea her have s ri ?* methods be y - pra s« 
or blame. Some go at their pupils “ hammer and tongs ” 
when anything is wrong, but others stroke the right way 
every time. 

The Abbe Liszt showed his anger without disguise, 
in listening to a badly drilled player, and would even 
.send the performer away from the piano in a most sum¬ 
mary manner. One day a young man began to play one 
i of the master’s own compositions, and, after a tew bars, 
came down with a jumble of wrong notes on a difficult 
chord. 

Begin again,” said Liszt, in a loud voice, and the 
luckless player obeyed, but instantly repeated hiB mis¬ 
take. 

“ Shame, shame! ” cried Abbe. “ Begin once more.” 

A third time the blunder was repeated. Then occurred 
a scene which was not soon to be forgotten. Liszt’s 
voice trembled with anger and scorn, as he flung the 
music from the desk, and cried ' 

“ Do you know to whom you have been playing? You 
have no business here. Go to the Conservatoire and 
learn ; that is the place for such as you.” 

Sterndale Bennett was a different sort of disciplinarian. 
One of his pupils says that, one day, in a mood of girlish 
frolic, she laid before him a piece of modern'music, 
instead of the Weber sonata which he had chosen for 
her. With a grave glance he lifted the sheet and said, 
in a decided-tone 

“That is not what I told you to play. Please let/UB 
have it.” 

The sonata was luckily at hand, and the pupil went 
through it. Then it was that the master said, in a com¬ 
manding manner: “ Now play the other.” 

His pupil understood, as well as if he had put the state¬ 
ment in words, that he would tolerate no shirking, even 
in work of which he did not approve. 

“Since you have placed this here to play to me,” said 
his quiet tone, “I expect it to have been studied 
thoroughly and carefully. I am your master, and any 
slight of work is a proof of disrespect toward me.” 


In a series of musicales given I have noticed that 
pupils usually play better the second evening, and that 
by continued playing before others, the bugbear of self-. 
consciousness, which deprives so many would-be artists 
of the artistic, has a tendency to wear away. I am quite 
convinced lhat by frequent playing before others those 
pieces which are within the pianist's compass and ability, 
confidence maybe acquired even in the most extreme 
cases, such as are found in the nervous temperament. 

Do this, then, by improving every reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to play ; it will never be made easier to delay. 
The earlier one gets used to looking into faces the easier 
does it become. The child should early accustom him¬ 
self to playing before others, that it may become a pleas¬ 
ure rather than a burden. 

Who has any patien.ce with the singer or player who 
needs to be coaxed orijteased before consenting to sirg 
or play, although the real cause may be timidity or lack 
of, confidence? In ihese days of opportunity no one 
should think of spending time and money in acquiring 
a musical education, pnless it is also to bring to ibeir 
friends some pleasure. The height of selfishness, indeed, 
is pleasure for self alone.— E. A. Smith, in Musical 
Record. 


The so-called amateur-teachers who give lessons simply 
as a pastime and for the purpose of earning a little spend¬ 
ing money, rarely ever look at their work in' the right 
light. Many of them are totally unfit to give musical in¬ 
structions, and their bad work can never be fully cor- 
I recttd by those who follow them. Aside from this they 
lower the standard of professional prices. In many 
places the"competition among teachers of music is made 
so close through these amateur instructors that profes¬ 
sional men and women find it difficult to support them¬ 
selves. The money which parents spend for such in¬ 
struction is, in many cases, as good as thrown away, for 
not only is the pupil’s.time wasted, but he acquires such 
habits as disqualify him for real artistic work. It must 
be plain to such teachers that many of them actually 
harm the cause of music as well as the profession. Is it 
wise for parents to employ such teachers? Wpuld it 
not be better to engage ibe services of a good teacher, 
'even if it cost a little more ? Lawyers have, their shysters, 
doctors have their quacks, but neither of these professions 
suffer as much from these unprofessional practitioners 
as does the musical profession suffer from amateur 
teachers .—Carl Metz. 


What a man does for others, not what they do. for 
him, gives him immortality.— Webster. 


CLASSICAL MUSIO-WHAT IS IT ? 


There is,'however, a vast deal of beautiful music 
worthy of honest study which is not in this sense of the 
word “ classical,” that is, it is not based upon the pecu¬ 
liar mixture of thematic and lyric structure to which we 
give the name sonata form. Wagner is now recognized 
the world over as completely a classic as even a man bo 
far remote from him as John Sebastian Bach. Classical 
music, therefore, in its strict'definition, must be called 
all music which; is a model of its kind. But now you 
say, “ Why should I not teach the ‘ Variations on the 
Moc^ing Bird,’ or the ‘ Maiden’B Prayer,’ or the ‘ Silvery 
Wave??’ Are they not models of their kind?” Yes 
and no. A .work of art muBt obey certain laws of 
aesthetic beauty. Ask yourself about a piece of music 
always Goethe’s three questions: “ What did the artist 
prop of e to himself? ” “Has he used the correct means ? ” 
“ Was the thing worth, doing?” Apply these questions 
for an instant to either of the three pieces, mentioned 
and you will know why they a^e not'classical. What 
maiden ever discovered her prayer with such a quantity 
of inappropriate jingle and tinselry? It has been sug¬ 
gested that nothing is classical which has not endured 
the test of centuries. This is a fallacious rule. There 
was a time when Chopin was looked upon aB a wild and 
moibid innovator. The same, opinion was held of Beet¬ 
hoven and in our own time of Wagner. The time ele¬ 
ment as a test ranks as the very lowest and in some cases 
has been extended to a century, in others but to a decade 
or two. In determining what is good of any kind and 
whether the kind be good there must be a general con¬ 
sensus of the whole civilized cultivated musical world. 
This does not infer than any given composition must be 
liked by all persons of all nations possessing an equal 
degree of culture, but that its ideal quality, its represent¬ 
ing something in a perfect and ideal way must be re¬ 
cognized by the intelligence of all connoisseurs. A 
nocturne of Chopin is just as classical as a fugue of 
Bach, yet a frichsia most aerial of South American 
flowers and a solid prison of basalt are not more unlike.— 
J. S. Van Cleve. 


THE MUSIC TEAOHEB DESGEIBED. 


The true music teacher does a great deal more good in 
the world than he gets credit for. 

To be thoroughly competent, the music teacher must 
have knowledge in no small degree of every one of the 
arts and sciences. 

The music teacher undertakes to a great extent the 
mental and physical parentage of the pupil. 

Unlike the artist, ihe teacher of music seldom appears 
in public; the good results of his work, however, are 
known and felt in many places. 

If the pupil must have patience in his studies, the 
teacher must possess a still greatejr amount of that rare 
virtue. s 

Teachers, like writers, are endowed with the bigbebt 
gifts accorded mankind by a bountiful Pro\ 4 , but 

the due exercise of these gifts is as arduous as their 
quality is rare and exceptional. 

The music teacher is always more or less a good writer, 
because he possesses a well-organized, mind and the 
faculty of expressing his ideas in writing as well as orally. 

The written opinions of a music teacher on his art are 
usually valuable because they are gained ffom a practical 
as well as a theoretical knowledge of his subject. 

The competent teacher is one of the most stc . ily in¬ 
dustrious individuals in the world of knowledge. 

The music teacher has, in addition to other difficult 
tasks, that of inspiring his pupil. 

Efficient teachers may be said tc ank among the heroes 
of the world .—From The Presto. 


POWEB OP MUSIC UPOF UFOULTUEEH 
LISTEFEES. 

Mu8ic is not mere pastime. Its effects are both pow¬ 
erful and beneficial, not only upon the cultured few, but 
upon the uncultured many. Says the Rev. Dri Haweis: 
“I have known the oratorio of the ‘Messiah- draw 
the lowest dregs of Whitechapel into a church to hear 
it, and during the performance sobs have broken-forth 
from the silent and attentive throng. Will any one say 
that for these people to have their feelings for once put 
through sucha noble and long-sustained exercise as that 
could be otherwise than beneficial?’.’ 
j If the lower orders could have as much of music as 
of the low literature with which.they beguile their spare 
hours, there would be a large decrease in crime. Music 
i imparts only good influences, while this low class of lit¬ 
erature incites its votaries 1o commit the crimes and 
practice the vicgfc«a£-»Hch they read. Music could be 
made the means towean the people from the low pleas¬ 
ures which brutalize and debase .—-Charles WiUeby. 


Self-control is the foot of all virtues. — Smiles. 


AMATEUB MUSIC TEAOHEBS. 


COFFIDEFOE IF PUPILS. 












SONATA 




in G major. 

own Accentuations and Fingering 


By his pupil Chevalier de Kontski, Mus. Doc. 

Allegro, m.m. J 84. s __ 


2 3 


Ludwig- van Beethoven, Op. 14, No.2. 

3 i . 8 ...: • • 
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TWILIGHT REVERIE. 

. _ ■ ■ -'■/ . 

This is an excellent specimen of what is called the “Tender Lyric}” expressing* in pure, simple 
tone-language a-pensive sadness, “which is not akin to pain, and resembles sorrow on ly a s the mist 
resembles the rain!’ The player will be aided in experiencing* and expressing* the proper mood of 
this composition, by recalling* if possible some hazy summer twilight, when sitting*alone under the 
trees, or by an open window, dreamily concious of the faint sounds and odors of the coming* night, and 
at the same tim e of an inner tide of indistinct memories and nameless longing's, saddening*, yet vague 
as the g-athering* shadows.’The melody should be played with a lingering*, flexible,pressure touch,pro¬ 
ducing* a distinct, but rather veiled quality of singing tone, like that of the voice or violin,* full, but 
not loud. The basses should be resonant, not heavy, and the little accompanying figure exceedingly 
light and subdued, like the murmur of swinging branches. From the words “sempre cantavut&’to the 
opening A of the 15th subsequent measure,occurs a somewhat repressed climax, where the melody ri¬ 
ses in power,becoming more intense and declamatory} and the accompaniment, though always sub¬ 
dued, should grow in strength, proportionately, so as to supply the needed support. Toward the . close, 
strength and movement should gradually decrease, so that, at the end, the music does not seem to stop, 
but to dissolve into silence, as the outlines uf surrounding material objects merge and fade,with the waning 
light, (a) Melod and harmony very flowing, that is with a melting quality of legato for the expres - 
sion of which the foot is absolutely necessary. 

Andante cantabile. d>96. 


legato 


HELLEB, Op. 46,No.8. 





Harmonic unity must be clearly realized in idea as it is an essential in all cantabile thought. The inner motive ideas 
as well as most of the phrases, must be made apparent not by separating by means of silence,but by the rhythmic and 
dynamic forms of shading. The former is indic4tad-b^the diacritical mark a me aning a dwelling upon rhythmical ex¬ 
pansion. The dynamic shading explains itself. r < ■ ^ „ 
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a/ Here and in the succeeding passage be careful to unite-the two motives (m.33 and 34 .) Usually these are separated 
because of the silence. 

e) The fingering here is adopted on account of the phrasing. 
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II.-MUSI50S OH GLASS -TEAOHIHO. 


BY CONSTANTINE STEBNBEBO. 


To return to class tuition once more, I advocate it with 
all my heart, but not unconditionally. - The musical 
redemption of this great nation lies not in. class tuition, 
but it can be greatly promoted by class tuition if the ten¬ 
dency of the class lessons is turned more towards the 
sesthesis and aesthetics of music, be it even at the partial 
sacrifice of the executive (or Bhall I say executional ?) 
side..". 

I firmly and in my innermost heart believe that Es¬ 
thetic art instruction is, a,fter physical and spiritual 
necessities, the" most urgent need of the world to-day. 
It may not be as bad as Tolstoi makes it in his 
“ Kreutzer Sonata,” but to some extent we must admit 
that corruption has not stopped at politics, but has also 
affected the arts (all of them 1). The vulgar, the impure, 
the lascivious, they have had easy speculating upon pub¬ 
lic ignorauce; they have entered into the realms of art ; 
they have borrowed its angelic plumage, and are now 
boastfully masquerading as “ artistic nudities I ” And the 
people don’t know the,difference. How could they, when 
they never learn anything about music, except the nota¬ 
tion, 1, 2, 3, 4, and the everlasting P-ie-ano ! Who learns 
893thetics? Nobody ! And it could be so easily taught in 
classes, in large, numerous classes 1 

For the sake of completeness, it will be necessary to 
mention briefly a few eases of an exceptional character, 
however, where class tuition should be inadequate. The 
most frequent among the exceptions is the pupil who 
suffers with an unconquerable degree of timidity, due 
mostly to incorrect home-rearing. I have known many 
a pupil who never did himself justice in the class-room, 
and was a good worker and had a fair amount of talent 
just the same. Such pupils need private lesso ns, a nd 
must be careful to find a teacher who does not limit 
himself to music instruction, but who is also willing and 
able to exert a wholesome influence Over the character 
of his pupil. 

Another student who needs private lessons is the one 
who from the start shows himself to he destined by 
nature to a public or professional life, by dint of a strong 
and original talent, the particular line of which must be 
Btudied by the teacher; such a study on the part of the 
teacher—need I say it?—is a labor of love, and requires 
frequent and undisturbed meetings. The pupil must 
learn to know his teacher, must gain a conviction of his 
teacher’s capacity, in order to form that implicit faith in 
his teachings which alone can make his studies success¬ 
ful ; and the teachermust sound the depths of his pqpil’s 
character, discover the deficiencies in his musical make¬ 
up, and "endeavor to counterbalance them. In such 
cases—by the way—pupil and teacher must not count 
their lessons by the minute, nor too closely by their 
number, but allow each other a fair amount of discretion 
and freedom. (I well remember that my own teachers, 
Mo.-cheles, Kullak and Liszt, never taught me as much 
in the lessons as in our informal meetings, when—feeling 
free from the fetters of strict duty—they gave vent to 
their artistic impulses, unhampered by ‘ ‘ didactical ’ ’ 
considerations). 

Lastly, all those young ladies heed private lessons 
whose parents are either too rich, or too narrow (or 
both) to allow them to mingle with “ the common herd” 
—in these Horrid “classes;” they must take their les¬ 
sons “at home,” and, if possible, in the same parlor in 
which, on the same evening, they will sit from 9 p.m. 
until 14 o’clock, with nothing but one poor young man 
for entertainment. 

Furthermore, invalids, and also those unfortunate 
“advanced” pupils who have to be “ done all over 
again,” need private lessons; but they are, after all, 
exceptions.. 

I am through, ladies and gentlemen, and I feel keenly 
that I am open to the special criticism, among a great 
many others, that I have not established any dogmatic 
doctrine about class tuition; that I have not said whether 
it is good or not, without some conditions and “ifs; ” but 
such was my purpose. I merely wanted to offer you the 


results of my investigation and leave it to you to draw 
your own conclusions; I have not even mentioned that, 
as there are pupils unfit for class tuition, there are also 
teachers, some good, excellent teachers, entirely unfit for 
clasB teaching. Whether they are bewildered at the sight 
of more than one pupil, or too impractical to accommoidate 
themselves to a given space of time, or too partial to 
their personal likings and dislikes of this or the other 
pupil, it matters not which ; but it is an additional proof; 
that the question of class tuition is one of the many which 
do not admit of a dogmatic reply, very much like mar¬ 
riage, which is often good for one and not for the other, 
sometimes bad for the women, and sometimes good for: 
the men. In drawing our conclusions, however, let us 
be supremely aware of our twofold mission: first, to serve 
our beloved, holy art by ou r earnest endeavors to restore 
and. t preserve4ts purity and its uplifting tendency ; and 
second, to serve well our master, His majesty the people! 
not in the way their ignorance may want us to (in all 
likelihood), but for their greatest good; that thus, some 
day, musical trash may be exiled to the domain of the 
dime novel, and banished from such homes and souls 
where its frivolous thoughts and sensations, if expressed 
in any other language but music, would be ridiculed or 
scorned. 

To this end let us work, each one in the way he thinks 
best, so he be sincere in it; and may God grant His 
blessing to our various ways and help us to reach bur 
goal, or near it, if only a little. Amen 1 


OBJECTIVE STUDY. 


An interesting study in connection with musical per¬ 
formance is the study of concentration. The highest 
musical effects are produced only when all the faculties 
of mind, body and spirit are enlisted. ’ The Italians have 
a fine word to express 4his exalted manner of musical 
effort. When a performer has a spontaneous, free and 
soulful delivery, they say he has cwmna. 

And such is the emotional nature of musical effect 
that often the technical faults and natural defects of 
utterance are overlooked, and an audience will be “ car¬ 
ried away ” by a performer who may have limitations’ 
from a scientific point of view, but who has, neverthe¬ 
less, musical genius and magnetic power. 

Musical performers suffer universally from what they 
call nervousness. This is nothing more or less than 
undue self-consciousness, and can in no way be cured 
so well as by objective 6tudy .-—Serve D. Wilkins. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


THEODORE 1RESSEB, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ORDER BY 

NUMBER ONLY. - PRICE 

1001. 15. Enke, H. Op. 0. No. 2. Hon- 

groise...... 20 

In A minor. Allegro, Vivace. Full of fire and snap. 

Wild and weird, but decidedly pleasing. A valuable 
study. Good exhibition piece for young players. Abuut 
grade 2. A good study in time. 

1002. 16. Grenzebach, A. E. At Play. 20 

This piece Is in F minor and A flat major. Allegro, 

Vivace. Grade 1. No special difficulties in it. A good 
Btudy in phrasing. Expressives well written. Pleasing. 

1003. 17. Kullak, Theo. Gypsy Life. Grade 

11..^........ 20 

In A minor, Allegro scherzando. Each band indepen¬ 
dent. Well written. Good study in the finger Btaccato 
touch. Expressive and pleasing. 

1004. Otto, J. Evening on the Alps. 

Grade IV. 30 

A decidedly taking and taste-developing piece. A 
good study in slurs, their use being unusually clear, and 
their effect easy to appreciate. One period gives Blurs 
in syncopation, on a melody in the zither style Easy 
wrist and hand touch practice on two of the periods. V' 

1006. Smith, Wilson G. Valse Ara¬ 
besque. Op. 44. Grade VIL.. 76 

An excellent study for separating a M elody from its 
Accompaniment, which lies both above and below. 

The left-hand accompaniment is entirely different 
- from the common chord form, being in Buns, Arabesques 
and Figures. 

1006. Maxson, P. At Twilight, Nocturne. 

Op. 0. Grade VI.... 85 

A Melody that is especially interesting, and Harmony 
that is out of the hackneyed style. A good and desira¬ 
ble piece. 

1007. Strelezki, A. Third Valse Poetique. . 

Grade VH ..... . ... . 40 

This Valse abounds in brilliant climaxes, and unex¬ 
pected effects. ... 


1008. Houseley, H. Carmencita, Air de 

^ Ballet. Grade VI.60 

A superior piece as to beautyi of melody, richness of 
harmony, and originality of conception.- - A fascinating 
piece throughout It giveB the left hand much inde¬ 
pendent melody work. There is a good opportunity for 
, practicing the staccato touch. ' - ■ 

1009. Prentice, Ridley. Revised by H. 

O. MaoDoiigall. By the Sea, 

Reverie. Grade V ..... ..................... 35 

A characteristic and pleasing piece. One of the kind 
that constrains one to listen. It gives superior practice 
in phrasing. It is a piece of superior merit and worth. 

One that will decidedly develop the pupil in many ways.- 

101 0. D elioux, Uh. Marche Hongroise. 

Op. 14. Glade VI. 40 

Brilliant and striking. Content full of telling cli¬ 
maxes,and marked contrasts. It gives good prat tice in 
octave and cbard playing,.and in bringing out a doable 
melody with the right hand. 

1011. Rice, A. H. Danse Impromptu. 

Grade V.. ... 35 

The composer has something to say and says it em¬ 
phatically.- His message is pleasing and joyous. It 
gives good practice in climax emphasis, 

1012. Adams, J. Q7 Buoyancy. Grade TV. 35 

rieasing and brilliant, almost a polka. It gives good 
work for the right hand in its harmonious accompani¬ 
ment. 

1013. Field, E. S. Jubilate Deo. Octavo... 30 

An effective opening piece for mixed voices. 

1014. Field, E. S. 117th Psalm. Octavo. 25 

A musicianly setting for mixed voices. 

1015. Clarke, H. A. Awake l Put on thy 

Strength... 30 

The above composition was selected by the Music 
Teachers’ National Association for their Detroit meet¬ 
ing. It is, perhaps, one of the finest c mpositions of 
choral work by any American, composer. It is taken 
from Dr. Clarke’B important work, the Oratorio of Jeru¬ 
salem. . 

1016. Behr, F. In Happy Mood. Op. 575. 

No. 4. Grade I. 20 

A good little piece for the first term of lessons It - 
demands the wrist or hand touch, hut in single notes 
with a few thirds. 

1017. Behr, F. Posthom’s Tones. Op. 

575. No, 22. Grade III.. 30 

Bright and brilliant, yet easy and pleasing. A study 
for finger staccato, and the wrist or hand toulih. 

1018. Behr, F. Gypsy March. Op. 575. 

No. 27. Grade III. 30 

Characteristic and full of a wierd expiession. Will 
please an imaginative child. It gives practice in finger 

- Btaccato, contrasted with legato. 

1019. Messer, M. J. Bmogene- Waltzes. 

Op. 40. Grade IV. 75 

These are in the popular style, and are decidedly aud 
pleasingly melodious. 

1020. Preyer, O. A. Six Octave Studies. 

Op. 20. Grade VII.. . . 90 

Good technical Etudes and melodies, and harmonically 
effective. Introductory to Kullak’s Octave Studies. 

1021. Gaertner, L. A. La Scintillata, 

Grand Valse Brilliante. Grade VII. 76 

A concert piece; showy and effective. Try it. 

1022. Goldbeck, R. L’Amazone Ma¬ 

zurka. Op. 12. Grade VT. 35 

This is a good piece by a popular composer. It has 
Btrong contmsts of content, from the Bweet and gay, to 
tho wild and grand.. 

1023. Drobegg, William. Supplement to 

School of Four-hand Playing. 

Grade III . 76 

Tliese are bright and'pretty little pieces for yonng 
players. Both the primo and secondo have melody 
work. The work has passed through two editions, aud 
is used regularly as a part of the musical course by 
many institutions and teachers. 

1024. Drobegg. Rural Dance. Grade III... 20 

^ The fallowing aix numbers are the separate pieces in 

the Supplement to-Grade I of Srhool of Four hand Play¬ 
ing by Wm. Drobegg The first, ftuntl Dance is in the 
s'yle of a LSndler; the rhythm^is well defined, the 
melody pleasing, and on the whole a very musical little 
piece. _ 

1025 Drobegg. Hunting Song. Grade IIL 20 

Suggests the Hunter’s Chorus from the Freischutz; _. 
the bass and treble of this piece are of equal difficulty.. 

1026. Drobegg. Gypsy Dance. Grade ML 20 

Gypsy Dance is a bright, attractive little piece that is 
sure to please. _ ’ _ 

1027. Drobegg. Flowerlet. Grade TIT. 20 

This is the simplest in tboset; the two hands are of 
equal difficulty; the little piece is in the form of a Song 
W ithout Words. - 5 . - ' 

1028. Drobegg. Fuguetto. - Grade III. 20 

This is peihaps the mist difficult one of the set. The 
author, in this piece, shows his musicianship. 

1029. Drobegg. Funeral March in D 

minor. Grade III-......—85 

The Funeral March is double the length of the rest of 
the pieces of the set. A charming little match in slow 
tempo. ■ v 

1030 Duvernoy. Op. 170. Book I. Grade II. 75 

1031 Duvernoy. Op 170- BookH. Grade II. 75 

The'above studies,of I-uvernoy are so excellent, that 
wo have concluded to get out a new edition. Teachers t 

will find these studies invaluable in not only formiug 
si taste f the tapll hr, tn '.<>( ing thei attemiot 
They are pleasing ami musical. - - 




























A NEW WAY 0F : SOALE TEAOHpG. 

BY FRANCE A FARWEI.L. 

Eyert teacher knows thertrial awaiting him when the 
average pupil commences the scales. Beginners should 
use blank music paper as soon as they learn the notes on 
the staves. I have them commence with Middle C, 
writing the notes for two octaves ascending; then begin 
on Middle C, and write two octaves of notes in the F, 
or bass .clef, descending. 

• Now for- the fingering. It is simply, in sharps, this 
rule: 1-2-3—1-2-3-4—repeat, having them write only 
where the first (thumb) finger comes. In the scale of C 
mark I over C, 1 over F wherever the two letters occur. 
Place 6'for fifth finger at the highest note. Do not de¬ 
scend with the right hand at present, for every one knows 
how much more practice it requires- in ascending in right., 
hand than descending. To finger left hand, commence 
with highest note in the bass clef, and place 1 there; 
then, following the role (1, 2, 3), l will come again on 
G. Follow rule to end of scale, where 5 is to be placed. 
Now the s^ale has been written and fingered and thor¬ 
oughly understood by pupil. We next teach him where 
the half-tones always occur, which, in the major scales, 
are between“3 and 4 and 7 and 8. • Now we proceed to. 
practice. Placing the first finger on middle G, have him 
look at the notes, calling his attention to the fingering he 
has placed over them. After he has played it this way 
until you know he has learned the fingering, then test 
him by haying him play with closed eyes, listening to 
hear if every tone is blended legato. You will be sur¬ 
prised at the result. Then proceed with the left hand 
after the same manner. Remember that we have nothing 
to do with descending scale (for the present) in R. H. 
or ascending in»L. H. 

Now we must teach them to transpose the scales ; i. e., 
play in different keys. Give them the old rule, namely, 
To transpose the scale in sharps—“Take the fifth of old 
scale for one of the new.’ 1 The pupil will find the fifth 
from C (the old scale) to be G. He now commences as 
before, but with G this time, and continues as above. 
After writing the notes and fingering, let the teacher go 
over the ground to ascertain where the half-tones occur. 
The pupil will find, to make a whole tone between six 
and seven, the F must be sharped. Have him place 
that sharp before all the F’s in the scale. 

When the pupil has become familiar with playing the 
scales with sharps or fiats placed as they occur, then 
have the scales rewritten, placing the sharps or fiats in 
the signature, and not before the note they affect. After 
the Beales in sharps have all been written, proceed to the 
flats. Teaching the rule to transpose in flats—“ Take the 
fourth of scale of C for one of the new ”—and proceed 
for each new scale in fourths from last one written, 
placing half-tones as before, always using each flat before 
the required note. The teacher will now show the pupil 
where it is necessary fo begin with the second finger (in¬ 
stead of the first), on account of having a black key to 
commence with ; then following the rule, having the pupil 
learn what scales are the exception to the given rule— 
1-2-8, 1-2-3-4, etc. The teacher will find no trouble in 
the exceptions; the pupil readily grasps the idea. Now 
we are ready for rules to descend in right hand, and, 
vice versd, in left hand. We have the fifth finger on 
upper note in-R* H.^ Then here is the rule: (6) 4-3-2-1 
—3-2-1, etc. In L. Hv apply same rule (5) 4-3-2-1— 
3-2-1, etc. The exceptions any teacher will mention as 
they occur. 

Now I have the pupil take the signature of each key, 
and write the chords and arpeggios belonging to it, 
giving the rule that the “First, Third and Fifth always 
make a common chord,” and each chord must be written 
in its three positions. Then form the arpeggios from 
the chord, writing the two octaves always up for R. H. 
and down for L. H. For the same reason we practice 
scales for a time that way. Finger the arpeggios as 
usual. 

Now we come to the minor. I teach the harmonic 
minor scale exclusively. The first thing is to impress on 
the pdjril’s _mind that every major scale has a relative 


minor, written a minor third." below its major, always 
having the same signature of its relative major.v—Just 
here the teacher must pause, "and the pupil learn the 
difference between a major and minor third. That 
having been fixed in the mind, the pupil finds a minor 
third from the first scale Ha-wrote, C, which is A. As 
C, its relative major, has neither sharps nor flats, neither 
will its relative minor have Ihem. Therefore,; com¬ 
mencing with A (below middle C)', lie writes two octaves 
in both clefs, as is writing the scale of C. ■ ■■ 

Now we telF-M m the half-tones always occur in:this 
form of minor scale between 2 and.3, .5 and 6, 7 and 8, 
and & tone and a half, between 6 and;7. Fie will now 
ount up-from A placing nr id* tals wheri eeessarj 
to make these' intervals come as required, fingering by 
;the same rule as in major scales. After writing all of 
the relative minors, then I. have the minor arpeggios 
written—same form as in the major keys. Now we come 
to rewriting and mode for ■ practice. Copy scale of C 
for both hands up and down, fingered as before. Under 
this scale place its chords and arpeggios, which are sup¬ 
posed to be thoroughly learned. Now copyJts relative 
minor, with its chords and arpeggios, and continue in 
this order until all are written, ^Play the hands together, 
lightly accenting every once in four notes, commencing 
slowly and gradually increasing the time. I rarely need 
have the scales written in tenths, sixths and thirds, for 
through this practice they become, so fainiliar with notes 
and fingering that these forms give no trouble. 

One thing more I would mention. I fail to see why 
the fingering is written under the notes for the left hand. I 
always have the finger mark placed just over the note. 
Then the eye catches the fingering easily. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 

Make it a habit to go into music, not over it.— 
Thomas Tapper. 

You should no more play without phrasing than speak 
without inflection and grammatical pauses.— Chas. W. 
Landon. 

Do not listen to those who say that critical knowledge 
of music lessens the pleasure of hearing it.— Thomas 
Tapper. 

Having determined, let your onward course be toward 
that which is best. You may never be able to reach it, 
but you will come nearer to it than if you never tried.— 
E. A. Smith. 

Don’t think that the gift of musical memory is shared 
by only a few. Memory is like a muscle ; if you do not 
use it, it will be weak ; constant exercise alone makes it 
strong.— T. C. Jeffers. 

Pauses in music are extremely important, as much so, 
incited, as notes. This importance is frequently not 
recognized by pupils; to obviate which only the greatest 
care and perseverance will be found adequate.— J. C. 
Eschmann. 

In order to memorize a piece of music, three condi¬ 
tions are essential: 1 . Slow practice. 2. Close atten¬ 
tion. 3. A little at a time. Therepare also the condi¬ 
tions of improvement in the quality of - playing, and 
here, again, the attempt to memorize is often the indis¬ 
pensable condition of improvement.— W. S. B. Mathews. 

It would be well for all young musicians to remember 
that it is never safe to attempt Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
and above all, Schumann, by heart, without a most care¬ 
ful previous study of_the notes, and the regular process 
of committing a piece to memory ; even when once 
learned the notes should be occasionally used to refresh 
the memory and insure accuracy.— H. R. Harvies. 

The principle of the scale and of the chord are directly 
opposite. In playing the scale yon must gather your 
hand into a nut-shell, as it were, and play on the finger 
tips. In taking the chord, on the contrary, you must 
spread the hand as if yon were going to ask a blessing. 
Rubinstein, when he takes his chords, spreads his hands 
as if he were going to take in the universe, and takes 
them up with the greatest freedom and abandon.—Deppe 
-Fay. . fo- .- 


- ' WOHTHY OF COMMENT. . 

. CULTIVATING OUR HEARING. 

When we listen to an artist for the purpose of learning 
some of the finer; points of musical art, we must have an 
ideal iq mind or we will be none the wiser for his play¬ 
ing, berit-ever so superior. Not every person that, goes 
to a concert will have so clearly a defined an ideal as Mr. 

J. S. Van Cleve shows in the following account of a 
recent programme. Yet all can have Borne one or more 
points In mind that the artist will illuminate:—; . .• ■. ■ 

I wttfc&ncentrate my .opinion of him into three statements; first 
while you listen you ao not think of the piano or the player but of 
mjK r; sepon wi ie.you 11 stei there i • • • < *' tverable 
in an s wh«w cry all le element of th 1 . le turbid by 

» i in ?rt , • i. v i u fee that r, ->et? I -tli . ■ s 

tl. i- uni takabie evidenc t he 1 • « th is ner - behind 

he Meehan! al iexterity-there • poetic soul. The p eminent 

tl lights »* a ...» rc • nc Ernes oi iary , . tghl . sc it- 
dar and thi <> r though s are ten I y; t elod neve hai 
its heels trodden upon by the subsidiary motives, and:the accompani¬ 
ment never becomes a weltering mass of sodden obscurity. 

MUSICAL PICTURES. ; 

The science of Acoustics is a necessary study for the 
musician. It is. intensely interesting as well as valuable. 
“Science of Music,” by Sedley Taylor, is a good book, 
but a more extensive work is the one for musical students 
by Helmholtz. Pianists, vocalists, and especially organ¬ 
ists, learn much of practical worth to them in these 
volumes. There is also much of interest that has no 
direct bearing on their work. Below will be found some¬ 
thing new in this science 

“The geometrical forms assumed by grains of sand ana glass plate 
when vibrating to the sound of a violin-bow are an old-time discovery. 
Mrs. Watts Hughes, according to Outsell s Family Magazine, has made 
some even more delicate investigations into the nature of sound, with 
remarkable results: the making of pictures by.notes of vocarmusic. 
An elastic membrane covered with a semi-fluid paste is stretched 
over the.mouth of a hollow receiver. The musical note of the singer 
mirrors itself in the paste in the most unexpected forms, of flowers, 
ferns, and shells, the form and size of the picture varying with the 
tone and timbre of the note.” 

In the work by Blaserna, “ The Theory of Sound in its 
Relations to Music,” will be found much of the curious 
as well as much of practical value. This book abounds 
in explanatory engravings and is a “readable” book, es¬ 
pecially for younger students. 

DANGER OF DELAY. 

Youngs people who have talent for music and an over¬ 
powering desire to be professional mtisicians, are often 
endowed with more brains than cash. The future has 
an uncertain look to them. How Can they go on with 
the study of music? How get the instruction necessary 
from teachers of known superiority? To work at home 
under poor instruction, or with none at all, is a loss of 
preciona time, and will only establish bad methods of 
practice and touch—methods that will take years, with 
some expensive teacher to nndo. They ca'.not teach 
well enough to get a large and paying class, so that they 
might save the money for au extended course at some 
musical centre. What is to be done ? especially if the 
parents have no sympathy with their ambitions child. 
If they wait, things will be no better, and 1 1 scious time 
is irreparably lost. The hands becorr so rigid that a 
good technic will be impossible, and the growing and 
formative period of life will have soon passed. 

Alexander the Great once said : “I conquered the world by not 
waiting.” 

“Six hours'delay lost Waterloo for Nnp'oleon. A deluge of rain 
the evening before caused him to wait till the ground settled for 
artillery, and this gave time for BlUcber to join Wellington with re¬ 
inforcements.' 1 

“ He who is not ready to-day will be.less so to-morrow.— Ovid. 

‘.‘The road of Bye-and-bye !©ads to the town of Never.” 

"The gods help them who help themselves." 

The world admires “pluck.” If there is a decided 
talent for music aifd a good character, with a fair amount 
of mental endowments, there will be some friend of 
wealth 'who will Tend the necessary money. Therefore 
do not wait, bat borrow, and go on with yonr studies. 
There is a plan of life insurance that perhaps you or 
your parents could keep up that would .be a sufficient 
“endorsement” for the bote that you give. Do not 
begin to teach too soon, for the first reputation is apt to 
Btick. Do not be afraid to help yourself all that is pos¬ 
sible. There are many ways in oitr larger cities by 
which you can hear the best concerts and not have to 
pay out much money. You can hear the beBt lectures 
on musical subjects and get many valuable privileges 
free, if you are with the right teachers or at a good con¬ 
servatory Try it! : 


















WISDOM OP MANY. 1 

■ Education may be acquired, but sense never. ' 

Music will, give you whatever you are capable of re¬ 
ceiving. -H. R. Harvies. 


It should be ■ strongly impressed on us thatrapid pro¬ 
gress is good only when we proceed with watchful mind 
in the right direction; the more rapidly we travel in the 
| wrong direction the further we go from the goal—better 
; far to stand, still. Accordingly, he who at practice 


AST ODD TEAOHEE’S OPINION. 


BT G. S. ENSEL. 


.In spite of the changes which piano technics have 


, , , .,. ,. , blindly rushes along, will be worse off than he who did undergone during the last two or three decades, Czerny, 

character can ins ire Emerson nothing, for that.which, is practiced incorrectly will also tne old teacher ot Liszt and other artists, is still a favorite 

er can inspire. beJeamed incorrectly —From the German. among the more conservative instructors in our pro- 

“ of "“■“»* >>0 Musical florist, without too lively an imagination are “»“■ *>*° need not necessarily be 

thy religion.” Margaret Fuller. - ,he best instructor. ; but as -critic.the, arefrequently “ ned “ ° W It i. not ao much the book we are 

. The <l ue8hon for y° u to decide 18 ’ what kind of an cynical and unjust. The most gifted composer is rarely teachmg from^ the happy combination of an intelligent 


instructor will you be .—Thomas Tapper. 

As the true poem is the poet’s mind, so true expres 
sion is the. artist’s soul .—Thomas Tapper. 


a logical instructor of the principles of his art; nay, 
more, it is said that no eminently successful composer 
ever wrotea well-digested treatise of music. Cherubini, 


A child not trained to study while young will never perhaps, may be considered the only exception.— Ella. 
attain a taste for work during a lifetime.— Rousseau. -___ 


Simplicity, truth and naturalness are the great princi¬ 
ples of the bea utifu l in all productions of art.— Gluck. 

To be a reliable guide for a pupil, one must constantly 
seek to improve one’s self—never stand still mentally!— 
Koehler. . 

The most beautiful works are frequently the simplest. 


WHAT A MUSIC PUPIL SHOULD STUDY. 

An Open Letter to Parents. 

BT E. M. GOLDBERG, A.M. > 

Dear Madam : Your son has undeniably an extra¬ 


instructor and a talented pupil ; and right here let me 
say that I agree with’ Miss - Amy Fay in saying that 
Czerny’s op. 139 has always been my favorite text-book. 
Not only my favorite text-book, but also, a “test” book 
from which to test the mental and musical capacity .of 
my young pupils. If after a few months’ careful work I 
detect a marked progress, then I can with precision 
foretell that this young student will, at the proper time, 
be able to grasp the works of the “masters” with com¬ 
parative ease, but if these exercises of Czerny offer to 
the child’s conception unsurmountable difficulties, then 


ordinary musical talent. A great many parents, who I know of but one course to pursue, that is, to give notice 


A violet iB none the less perfect because it is a violet.— have much less gifted children, might have rashly and to the parents that their child may excel in some other 


Thomas Tapper. 

What is gained by experience is valuable. It is not teachers, in the very common acceptation of the word. With the better class of my pupils I sometimes select 

what you have passed through, but what you have The result is, as we observe so frequently, that they, as a very easy arrangement of “ Mendelsshon’s Wedding 

learned; not where you have been, but what you have such, may possibly make a living, at the utmost even a March,” and play the first measure, representing a 

observed._ Presser. nice living, but never achieve a career. And why? jubilant trumpet blast, which .gives, even to a' young 

Because they lack, as a rule, a higher literary education pupil, an idea how music can express in notes joyfulness 
I would impress upon those who are to be teachers (the foundation On which the true musician must build), and triumph. 


unscrupulously decided that theirs should become music ar fc or study, but never in music. 


With the better class of my pupils I sometimes select 


observed.— Presser. 

I would impress upon those who are to be teachers 


the importance and the sacredness of their trust-so im- and even their musical qua li ficat ions are limited, usually 


portant and so sacred on account of the rapidity and the 
intensity of early impressions .—Archdeacon Farrar. 


and triumph. 

The Petite Tarantella by Heller, op. 47, No. 17, shows 


very much so. Piano or violin, sometimes both, they 0* e softer sentiments of music. 


have learned, as a mechanic does his trade, very often 


Study only the best, for life is too short to study not as well. 


Of course these suggestions apply only to those of our 
pupils, who from the beginning show an adaptability for 


everything, and too valuable to be wasted upon mediocre I am heartily glad that you intend to give your son music. The other class, alas ! they are in the majority— 


productions. Do not waste your time upon poor music, fu.ll scope to develop his talent. To make music his life 
poor books, and ignorant, conceited people .—Em Bach, work', to choose it as a profession, he must study it both a: 


seem to be created for the teacher’s annoyance—no rule 


t. • . p >i • au aiv auu auu au uuuu Dtruuico uaro iu uc uuu 

Do you imagine that the lingers ot pupils sixteen years .. , , , .... _ . ... 

,, i-i , ,, .. sidered but auxiliaries. Since you ask tor it, 1 give this 

old can learn mechanical movements as easily as those , . T . , , 


work', to choose it as a profession, he must study it both as applies to them; patience and fortitude in such cases 
an art and a science, and all other studies have to be con- ar8 then the teacher’s requirements, 
sidered but auxiliaries. Since you ask for it, I give this In the many years of my professional life I have never 
advice: In general—as a student, let your son not play heard any complaints from parents in regard to the success 


of children nine years old? In order to satisfy, the 
present demands in any degree, the technique should be 
settled at sixteen.— Wieck. 


race-horse, to see In how short a time he can finish his °f talented children. Even a mother with no ear for 
course. To accomplish something worth while, requires music cannot fail to notice the steady progress of her 


not merely money and teachers, but, and chiefly, earnest, gifted child. The trouble comes from the parents of 


The moral effect of music largely depends upon the so qj(j work, and time, and much of the latter. Informa- dull children, whom the best teacher cannot instruct, 
moral state of the listener; but so does the moral effect t ; on must lea( j to se lf-thinking; knowledge must not be I remember an unpleasant experience in that direc 
of painting, and everything else. Show me what a man on ] y swa n owed) but digested. That which is accom- tion. A mother’s ambition to see her daughter become 
is, and I will show you the kind of influence he is likely pi; 8 b e d “in less - than no time,” to use a colloquial a good player was not realized; and as in her concei 
to assimilate. 3. R. Hai~oies, expression, is quackery, is humbug. In special—let she called her darling the smartest child in town, o 

Every sensitive soul will constantly find its annoyances, him pursue the following course-of study, which would course the teacher had to suffer. Being depressed i 
The higher strung, the more easily affected are the wires; require from two to three years of college life for its spirit at the mother’s unkind words, I penned the fo 
and though the least jarring will often produce a discord, 
yet the most delicate touch will call forth consummate 


completion. 


lowing epigram, regretting only that politeness (?) pr 


(a) Literary work. No Latin and- Greek after the vented me from sending a copy to the mother. 


harmonies. Such a spirit is the basis of the artistic, the Sophomore year, but in their stead German, French and 



highest ideal.— E. A. Smith. 

To be indulgent with one’s own faults is, in every 


Italian. A thorough knowledge of arithmetic (so very 
few possess it), algebra, geometry and trigonometry, 


logic, mental and moral philosophy, physiology, physics 
sense, destructive; just as conscious wrongdoing affects ’ . , . r - 

, ,, (in this special attention is to be given to acoustics), 

the moral character, so conscious wrong playing does the v ... . „ , , ..... 

artistic. Immediate correction is the only atonement “ a ‘ nr “! k«‘ory. especaUy botany, geography ■tat.et.es 

j-, and history. To specify the latter: General history, 

which, in some measure, removes the evil.— From the , . „ . ... 

’ • nn Unnl-yMan r.4- irtiAn »l hi I OorvnhTT 



TTUlOU) AAA OUUAU iUOaOUlUl 10U1UIU0 UUO O T U. JL I XJIItl bitrO _ . , , , i. . 1 M 1 

German history of civilization, history of religion, philosophy, 

science, art and music, and mythology, both classical 
The ability of a teacher is determined by his power to and Norge or Teutonic . Indeedj this would change the 
attract and draw the pupil toward him. Without this A g course into an elective one . But by doing so 
magnetism a teacher is- merely plowing the air with his nothing would be loBt and a great deal gained, 
instruction. He may play in the most masterly manner, (fe) Magic proper . Piano, two years under the best 

his name may be a household word among musicians, iMohora _ Pn.mllA nin.nn the nme-m-wm 


but if he lacks the gift of winning the attention of his and y j 0 jj n f Qr twQ 


(6) Music proper. Piano, two years under the best I 
American teachers._ Parallel with piano the pipe-organ 


pupils, his power as a teacher can avail but little. 


years. In the last year cornet and 


flute or' clarionet. Singing, though your son may not 


It has been said that the Italian employs music inTove, have much of a voice. Musical theory,—Harmony to 
and the Frenchman in society; but that the German be studied on a larger and more practical scale than 


A MUSIC TEACHER’S MISERERE. 

(The Mother.) 

“ Professor, excuse me, I must make complaint; 

The music my daughter plays sounds very quaiut; 

She pounds the piauo, but never a tune 
Comes out from yon key-board; you say ‘ ’tis too so 
It is now three months Bince my daughter you taug 
Those technical studies; I count them for naught. 

I’d rather hear ‘ Silvery Waves ’ or the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ 
For they are fine pieces and always will take. 

Those studies of Czerny may suit a poor creature 
Whose aim is to earn bread as a music teacher. 

We’re rich! my daughter no artist need be; 

She plays for amusement, and not for a fee.” 

(Herr Professor.) 

“ My dear Mrs. Shoddy, you need never worry 
Yourself about Mamie;—an artist she never 
Can be; for an artist is bright and clever— 

Your daughter is none of the two, I’m sorry.” 


cultivates it as a science. This might perhaps he better heretofore, counterpoint, double counterpoint, fugue, 
expressed as follows: The Italian is a singer, the canon, composition, Instrumentation, and musical 


Frenchman a virtuoso, the German a musician! The aesthetics. ; . - oiTthe clock, lest he give a few minutes more than the 

German has a right to be designated exclusively as (c) Gymnastics and athletic sports ought not to be time agreed upon ; in short, one who takes no real 
“musician,” for of him it maybe said that he loves neglected, and the former even diligently practiced, but interest in his pupil except on “ pay-day,” and none at 


point, fugue, A music teacher who saves himself at the expense of 
and musical the pupil; who gives his explanations in a careless, in¬ 
different, inaccurate manner; who teaches with one bye 


music for its own sake, and not as a means simply to not baseball. 


all inhis work for the sake of his work, does far more 


AVfA auo wiiu a lava aa uu c»o at uioauo oiuipijr uu aav»u aa« i v' j •» ppiu»'Uv. 

delight, or to attain money or notoriety; but instead, These my suggestions may possibly appear, rather too-up to the°pupiF by the faUhfulness 
because it is A a divinely beautiful art which he reveres, elaborate, but I am sure, if the prescnbed^course be Q f others, but ^nothing nor nobody” can take the mean 
and which, if he yields himself up to its service, will be followed and completed, it would placq,your son in thh spirit out of one who works from unworthy motives.—- 
all in all to him.— Richard Wagner. front rank of the musicians of this country. Geo. F. Root. 


















Ill-THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN A LIBEBAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY EDWARD DICKINSON. 


As music in its higher reaches is a reflection of 
national temperament and shares the general condi: 
tions of the age in which it is produced, so the univer¬ 
sality of its culture touches certain traits that are inherent 
in the human mind the world over. The reason why the 
works of the great modern composers seem to contain 
the concentrated emotional energy of the human race, 
and exercise an influence over all minds such as no 
other form of expression can exert, is because those 
works rest upon that great primal instinct of which I 
have spoken in a former chapter. Man everywhere, in 
nil ages, naturally manifests his feeling in song. He 
does not instinctively express himself in sculpture and 
painting, and hence those arts appeal only to the culti¬ 
vated few. But music is the universal language ; it needs 
no interpreter; when a man hears it he recognizes his 
mother speech, and it is the tenderest and truest part of 
him that" makes reply. 

Music, therefore, declares that mankind is a unit; it 
preaches universal brotherhood .y The occasions on 
which music is employed and its relation to social 
habits and observances are the same everywhere. The 
interests that have the most moving influence upon men 
"in their collective capacity are those of religion and 
patriotism, and music acts as the most powerful inten- 
sifier of the ardor with which these two ideas inspire 
the soul. If love of music should die out, patriotism 
would lose half its enthusiasm, and the spirit of worship 
would feel that it had lost its best interpreter. All the 
functions of social life are everywhere idealized by the 
art of song. Among many nations every form of in¬ 
dustry has its special song, for thus is toil lightened and 
unity of effort insured. Some of the more personal 
observances are so identified with music that neglect of 
it would seem unnatural. Music has always been an 
attendant at funeral ceremonies among all peoples.; 
Every nation has its wedding marches and bridal songs.. 
Every mother sings her child to sleep. In love-making 
among the more musical races musical attentions are an 
important reliance for success. Every pursuit to which 
the fancy can lend a romantic charm, every bond of 
sympathy in toil or pleasure, every tie of love or neces¬ 
sity that connects man with the free and wholesome life of 
nature—these, the world over, are made more precious 
and enduring by the sweet companionship of melody. 

Did you ever think what this universal love and prac¬ 
tice of music implies ? It may be an unphilosophic fancy 
of mine, which a stern logician would demolish^ but to 
my mind there is. a beautiful significance in the fact that 
music, this universal art, to which men have always 
confided the most sacred experiences of their souls, is 
almost invariably an art of joy. Its pervading tone is 
one of happiness. It is not so with the other arts. The 
student of the world's poetry is struck by the undertone 
of sadness that runs through it—his contact with its 
greatest minds leaves him, on the whole, depressed. 
Painting and sculpture have depicted the pain almost as 
often as the pleasure of human life. But it is the glow 
and, rapture of existence of which the world’s music 
speaks. Not that music has no sympathy with sorrow, 
but when she enters into scenes of mourning she does 
so not to mak(F more vivid the poignancy of grief, but 
rather to console. And this seems to tell us that, man 
does not feel that life is altogether an evil, as the pessi¬ 
mists try to make him believe. There are, to be sure, 
many jarring notes in the great symphony ; many groans 
and sighs come up from battle-fields and African slave- 
pens, and abodes of sickness and want and sin—we 
must never close our ears to them—but they are faint 
in that universal chorus that swells up from every age 
and clime, songs of love, of praise, of rejoicing over the 
gift of life, its ecstasy and its undying hope. “ The 
musician,” says Schopenhauer, “expresses the highest 
wisdom in language his reason does not understand.” 
And. so may we not believe that this universal impulse 
of joyful song is the voice of a wisdom beneath all logic 


"and experience, a sweet assurance implanted jp man’s 
soul by Him on whom man’s hopes depend ? 

“ The restrmay reason and welcome, 

’Tis we musicians know; ” 
sings Browning. 

— Since music is so universal and so deep, since its roots 
are the tenderest fibres of the human heart, no one may 
say thatit is not worthy of the attention of'the most 
robust mind. It is not mere sound, a meaningless play 
of agreeable sense impressions. Its great masters have 
seen-deeper than we are apt to think. For, as was said 
by Schopenhauer, who has spoken more profoundly of 
music than any other thinker, “the other arts speak of 
shadows only, while music speaks of essentials.” “ Who 
is there,” asks Carlyle, “that, in logical words, can 
express the effect music has on us ? A kind of inartic¬ 
ulate, unfathomable Bpeech which leads us to the edge 
of the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into that ! ” 
And Cardinal Newman exclaims: “Is it possible that 
that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so 
rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so 
various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which 
is gone and perishes ? Can it be that those mysterioua 
stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and strango yearn¬ 
ings after we know not what, and awful impressions 
from we knowjiot whence, should be wrought in us by 
what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins 
and ends in itself? It is not so, it cannot be. No; 
they have escaped from some higher sphere; they are 
the outpourings of eternal harmony in the medium of 
created sound; they are echoes from our Home ; they 
are the voice of angels, or the Magnificat of Saints, or 
the living laws of Divine Governance, or the Divine 
Attributes; something are they besides themselves, 
which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter.” 

How, then, must a student discipline his faculties to 
grasp this great meaning of music, to comprehend the 
real force of the creations of the great composers and 
let his mind be enriched by them,? / 

The action of music is threefold—upon the senses, 
upon the intellect and upon the emotion. All these 
faculties must be refined, strengthened and directed to 
their proper objects, if the right impression of music is 
to be received. And I hold that music itself, correctly 
studied, tends to develop the healthy powers of the 
perception, the intelligence and the feeling, and thus 
cooperates with other liberal studies in achieving the 
great purpose of education. 

In the first place the proper study of music aids in 
developing the power of fixed, unwavering attention, 
without which the mind is a feeble, inefficient thing. 
Even the proper listening to music requires a highly- 
trained power of attention. If an abandonment to 
musical attention ever tends to relax the mind, as it 
"doubtless often does, it is because the listener hears in 
a languid, passive manner, without retaining and com¬ 
paring his impressions. But let one listen attentively to 
even a slight musical composition and he will find that 
his perceptive faculties are kept on the stretch ; while if 
he listens to a great work, such as a Beethoven sym¬ 
phony, and follows all,the themes as they re-appear and 
intervene, analyzes all the combinations of instruments, 
grasps every effect of harmony, perceives how the in¬ 
numerable details combine to form a logical and sym¬ 
metrical whole, he will find that he must employ a 
concentration of mind and a tension of memory such as 
few intellectual processes exceed. The proper practice 
of an instrument, even in the simplest technical exercise, 
to say nothing of mastering an elaborate composition, 
requires a fixedness of mind of which many- are in¬ 
capable. And the patience demanded, the heroic re¬ 
solution, the perseverance, the-resistance of the will 
against weariness, discouragement and the allurements 
of self-indulgence ; these are not only elements of intel¬ 
lectual force, they are moral qualities also, and the 
student that carries into the affairs of every-day life the 
qualities that are called forth in the attainment of 
muSical proficiency will gain something compared with 
which mere musical skill is trivial. 

We may do without culture and education,“butrwe ean- 
not do without character.— -Thomas Tapper. 


PBAOTIOAL USES OF THE METBONOME. 

BY E. VON ADELUNO. 

Maelzel's well-known invention is an instrument 
which if properly used is a valuable assistant to both 
teacher and pupil. To the teacher in helping him to 
explain rhythm and time. For this purpose an instru¬ 
ment with bell attachment is exceedingly useful. The - 
bell points out the “one ” in every measure, and with it 
marks the principal rhythmic accent. It illustrates the 
difference between groups of two, of three, of four,and 
of six sounds. Children especially lack very often the 
power of playing three, four or six keys correctly without 
counting every one of them separately. 

All this can, of course; be taught without the instru¬ 
ment, but a palpable' illustration saves time, and is, 
therefore, a great assistance. 

Another use to which this instrument may be put by 
the teacher is to teach time. But let it be remembered 
that in that case the pupil must already have acquired a 
knowledge of and feeling for rhythm. Only when this 
feeling is somewhat disturbed, from nervousness pro¬ 
duced by reading the notes, by fingering or by the 
attempt to overcome difficulties, the bell will remind the 
pupil that he has not reached the point One in time. 
Besides, it is generally the case that a not much advanced 
player will, in passing from slow to fast notes, take the 
latter too slow, and when passing from fast to slow notes, 
play the latter too fast. By slow and fast we understand 
the general rhythmic difference between quarter notes 
and sixteenths, for instance. 

We next proceed to show in which way the metronome 
will assist the pupil. 

The advanced pupil and only the advanced will derive 
benefit from the metronome, first , by ascertaining the 
correct tempo of a piece or an 6tude. In some cases he 
will be surprised to find out how slow an Andante (of 
Beethoven for instance), and how fast an Allegro ought 
to be performed; unless movements are played in that 
tempo their proper character is not revealed; for the 
denominations, such as Andante con moto, Allegro non 
troppo, and others, are, to say the least, very vague. 

Second. Much profit may be derived from the judi¬ 
cious use of that instrument (better without using the 
bell) in showing the pupil the progress he makes in ab¬ 
solute velocity; for that purpose, when practicing an 
exercise or study, let him fix the pendulum at a degree 
in which he can easily perform said exercise or study; 
after a few days’ practice, during which he must not -be 
over-anxious to accelerate the time, otherwise the cor¬ 
rect, distinct rendering will suffer by .it, let him fix. the 
pendulum again according to the time in which he plays 
4t-easily—he will find that he advanced a few degrees ; 
this will create confidence in his power of improving, 
and he will know that by mere careful repetition he will 
in good time reach the velocity indicated by the given 
metronome mark. Where there is none, it will convince 
him that he did not lose his time in practicing inde- 
fatigably. Beginners and players that are but little ad¬ 
vanced should never use a metronome in the absence of 
their teacher. 

MUSICIA N vs. PLAYEB- 

BY E. * I. STEVENSON. 

First, it is never too early to begin to interest the 
child that studies music in looking out of its little corner 
of work on the art as a whole. From the outset, even 
from the very knowing the notes, take care that art does 
not mean to the little, learner merely the pianoforte or 
the violin, fingering, and the piece of music to be mas¬ 
tered as the preface to jaaotfaer piece of music, and 
nothing else. He should be early encouraged to feel 
that though it is highly desirable he should perform well, 
he must be more of a musician than a player. Working 
away, generally impatiently, .and always with little 
pleasure in his mechanical tasks, the five-finger exercises 
and scales, the small pupil ought to be made surer each 
day than most pupils are, that they are stepping-stones 
(even if they seem the rather so many stumbling-blocks) 
to entering into the knowledge of a world of beauty 
toward which the young face has been Bet—that here is 
the somewhat trying- path that leads to a HiOBt royal 
high road. 






















HELPS AND HINTS. It is better to practice often than to tire yourBelf by 

——— long sitting. A long practice is as much to be avoided 

Whoso escapes a duty avoids a gain.— Jules Michlet. as a long lesson. Thoroughness is gained by repeated 

All stiffness is in the way of a clear execution.-^- ^ r ^ r8i8tent a PP lication > not b * lon S and exhausting 
ore T. Crane. ■, ... , .■ 

Muaicwill^ develop you, tf you M in -* , not other- 


It is better to 


wise.—Thomas Tapper. 


wrote, ‘‘ Do what you are afraid to do,” he combined 


Careful attention to one thing proves superior to the entire lesson in one of the sharp-pointed expressions 


genius and art.— Cicero. 


that characterize him.— Thomas Tapper. 


. • . i. e i v -n : Any study that is loved is always successful. Inspire, 

Bring system intoyour hours of labor; you will gain then, above all things, a love of work; represent to 


thereby .—Thomas Tapper. 


your pupil the-advantages, the joys that high attain- 


The time of all pieces should be understood apart from I ? en t 8 ensureemploy even the seductions of the art 
. mrtTjr that he is cultivating to develop m him the taste and 

the melody.— T. C. Jeffers. feeling for the beautiful.— Le Couppey. 

The young instructor generally tries to teach too A young lady wbo went abroad to afndy musiC) in a 

mac —Thomas Tapper. letter to the American Musician announces her deter- 

He who would do a great thing well must first have m ^ na fj° n to return to America for that purpose. She 
, , c Lt rt n j says ‘ Italy is no place for a young woman unless she is 

done the simplest things perfectly.-!?. B. Cady . protected by her mother, and my mother is dead. Paris 

You must not only learn to count while playing, but is a high-priced place, with a miserable climate, and as 

make your playing fit the counting, not vice versd. Patti, Albani, Juch, and other artists can be educated in 

America, I can too. ’ Sensible girl. 

A man’s merit consists only in the amount of industry „ _ . , , „ 

j .. , , , „ , . . , , Books.— We show the degree of our familiarity with 

and exertion he bestows upon the object he desires to booka in onr manaer of h * ndling tbem . whoever is 

attain. a stranger to volumes and to libraries feels as ill at 

If correct principles are inculcated, but little finger ease in their presence as a boor in polite society. As 

marking of any kind is needed, especially by advanced am ° n S P®?P le ’ 80 amo “g b ? oks tbere are circles,—sects 
. , . tt tt t l held together by something in common. Having become 

students.—if. H. Johnson. familiar with a number of authors we judge others by 

The educated mind is always conscious of infinite the standard these raise within us. We are cautious 

ignorance, and the sense of ignorance is, therefore, not ab< adding to our favorites. The whole range of lit- 
. . .. , . , ... , m erature, trom the meanest attempt to the master-work, is 

strange to it, but habitual.-YAomos Tapper. paralleled by the reading public.— Thomas Tapper. 

As long as the student finds one passage in a compo- __ 


A young lady who went abroad to study music, in a 
letter to the American Musician announces her deter- 


sition that still contains some difficulty for him, he should nmirnmjir r n * in/rn 

Dot attempt to play it in public.—Dr. Carl Fuchs. OONOEBT JPBOG BAMMES. 

Teachers should remember that they must cultivate in Concerl by Pupils of Miss Munfo, Ives Seminary. 

their pupils a taste for music that has a meaning as well „ , , . . , . „ . _ , . _ 

„ , „ , n i. j /-( tt 7 r j Don Juan (six hands), Mozart; Pearls of Dew, G. 

as a charm; a soul as well as a body.— C. W. London. Lange . Irres 4 t ible Polka (four hands), W. F. Sudds; 

Knowledge can only be acquired by unwearied dili- Allegretto, Beethoven; The Hunter’s Horn, F. von 
gence. We may well say, no day without a line. Every Kornatzhi; Mignonette (six hands), Julius M uller ; La 
, . „ . , , , ... . Moscovite (four hands), Archer; Polka de la Reine, 

day that we spend without learning something is a day Baff; Da0 Dramatic (four hands), Renaud de Vilbac; 


lost.— Beethoven. 

When teaching children, adapt yourself to children’s 
minds'and characters. Do-not measure a child’s ca¬ 
pacity by your own, noruse language with a little one as 
you would with one advanced in years. 


Overture Norma (four hands), Bellini. 

Concert by Stanton Grabill and Francisco Fchemendia, 
at Millersburg , Pa. 

“Rosemund” (four hands), Schubert; “Rackoszy,” 
Liszt; “L’Prise de Armes,” organ and piano duo, Ley- 


Take any one of the musical classics. Every time bach; “Come Gentil ” (left hand solo), S. Smith; 

you go to it you will find some new beauty, or new form “ A1 Pj n ° St ° rm ” (four hands), Chas. Kunkel; “ Radi- 

, , . , . . euse (four hands), Gottschalk; “Polonaise (Op. 4Q, 

oi a beauty, which you have not previously recognized. No . i), Chopin; “ II Trovatore,” organ and piano duo, 

In truth, they are deep wells of imagination and intel- A. Baumbagh ; “ Het Klauver Rack,” S. B. Grabill; 

lect which we should assiduously try to fathom, that we “ William Tell ” (four hands), Rossini. 

may subject them to our own emotions and understand- „ 7 , „ , 

• , , , „ . . , Pupils’ Christmas Eecital, by Miss L. B. Church. 

ings, and thereby elevate ourselves and all mankind. 


mttjr suujBVb tuBiu lu uut uwu emoiioos ana onaerstana- „ .. , . , „ .. , . ... i 

• , , „ , . . Pupils’ Christmas Eecital, by Miss L. E. Church. 

ings, and thereby elevate ourselves and all mankind. 

„ ,, , , , ... Santa Claus March, E. Mack; Grateful Tasks, Nos. 

As a matter of fact, good teachers are surprisingly 17) 18) 6 (foaV hands), Gurlitt; The Little Rogue, Op. 

numerous in this country, and a correct piano method 117, Gurlitt; Im Walde Verirrt, Op. 105, No, 19, W. 
widely diffused everywhere. The only difference is that Fink ; The Little Soldier, Baumfelder; Briiderlein 
some are more careful than others, some have greater Fein, 0p. 115, A. Biehl; Study, Op. 47, No. 13, Heller; 

gif., for imparting knowledge, and eome hare better ttSSf \ Bn'nd' SSSW ^SSSSTSSSSi 
judgment as to the course of study to be pursued.— T. C. Ein Vogel Geflogen, A. Biehl -; Longing, Lichner; The 
Jeffers. Fair, Op. 101, No. 8, Gurlitt; The Spinning Room, 

o,, nnnB . wnn. inonin. „ j , , Behr; Alles Neu Macht der Mai, Biehl; On the Moun- 

„ SUPP ° S ! y0Qr te8cber °f ere ? y° u a P iece of g° ld > but tain, Baumfelder; Christmas Gift, Op 72, Mendelssohn ; 

your wits were out wool-gathering,” you were so in- Prelude, arranged from S. Bach, C. Engel; March, Op. 
attentive that you did not notice his offer, would you be H7» Gurlitt; Sonatina, Op. 98, Reinecke; Hopp, Hopp, 
any the richer for his generosity ? I think not. The Ho PP> A - Biebl > Sonata, Op. 49, G major, Beethoven, 

lra .h i., tha, yonr teaaber can teach yon oniy wbeo.yon $ jSSS? hf K&feS 

are giving attention and are trying to learn. In fact, telle, E flat major, Beethoven. ^ 

taking a lesson means interest and endeavor on your part — 

as well as faithful work from the teacher.— C. W.London. Musicals by Pupils of Mr. F. W. Crandell. 

- It cannot be too often repeated to the scholar that ^ Overture, “ Lustspiel ” (two pianos, eight hands), 
on.y a and P»cUcc Lad. to the right kae’lt 

goal. In slow practice the requisite clearness and equal- in G (piano, four hands), H. Wohlfahrt; “Nocturne,” 
ity of touch is formed, the fingers learn in a much Carl Tausig; “Spring Song,” F. Mendelssohn; “Ada- 
shorter time to find their way with certainty, and with P?” and Allegretfo’’ from Sonata, Op. 2T, No. 2, 
increasing feeling of .eenrity the pjtpil giin. the .elf- I!j 
confiaence so necessary to a correct delivery.— Plaidy. “La Fontaine,” (piano, four hands), C. B. Lysberg; 

The impatient teaeher does little good and a great ^Consolations,” No. 4, No. 2 f Franz Liszt; “Romance,” 
itnni in™ i - ■ . Op. 44, A. Rubinstein; Overture, Zampa’ (two pianos, 

deal of harm,^depriving the pupil momentarily of the e .ght hands), F. Herold; Variations on “ Nel Cor Piu 

faculties of perception and memory, besides destroying Non Mi Sento,” L. Van Beethoven; “Allegretto,” from 
tbat feeling of friendship and sympathy which should bth 8ymphony (piano, four hands), L. Van Beethoven; 

exist between-teacher and pupil. Be patient, but not “Dors Mon Ange,” C Wachtmann; “Valse Caprice,” 

_. . , . , f , , Op. 5, F. W. Crandell; March, “ Festpracht ” (pianos 

weak nor over-indulgent, lest the pupil Bhould rule the four hands), J. Raff: Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, F. Chopin; 

teacher. Goldbeck, “ Plainte 1’Amour, A. Loeachhorn. 


^ Wooster University Musical Departikent. 

H. H. Mads, LL.D., Director. 

Fantasie in C Minor, Bach; Andante con Variazoni, 
Haydn ; Consolation, Dussek; Fantasie, No. 2, Men¬ 
delssohn ; Arabesque, Schumann; Impromptu, Op. 90, 
No. 4, Schubert; Momento Capricioso, Weber; Morn-, 
ing Serenade, Henselt; Sleigh-bells, Boscovitz; Marcia 
Fantastica, Bargiel; La Cascade, Pauer; Czardas, 
Joseffy ; (a) Valse Caprice, Liszt, (b) Valse Brillante, 
Nicolai de Wilm, (c) Valse Impromptu, Scharwenka; 
Agitato, Schulhoff; Le Cavalier phantastique, Godard; 

(o) Hector, Taubert, (6) Over the Steppes, L. Schytte. 

Pianoforie Recital by the Pupils of Miss Emma Juliette 
Pierce, Ashland, Mass. 

: March, Op. 143 (four hands), Lichner ; Normandy 
Song, Theme and Variations, Op. 69, Pacher; Lea 
Sylphes-Caprice (four hands), Bachmiann; Redowa, 
Dorn; Pearls of Dew, Op. 77, Lange; May Time Waltz, 
Meyer; Seven Waltzes, Op. 127 (four hands), Schubert; 
Grandmother’s Tale, Op. 289, Lichner; Coquette Valse, 
Bachmann ; Dance of the. Sprites, Cloy; Vecchio Minu- 
ettoj Op. 18, Sgambati; Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2, Men¬ 
delssohn ; Tarantella, Fox; Oberon Fantasie, arranged 
for six hands by Beyer, Weber; La Zingana, Op. 102, 
Bohm ; Chanson a Boire, Op. 60, Leybach. 

Pupils’ Musicale. Miss C. D. Mosmer, Teacher. 

Tarantella, Pieczonka; Feu Foilet, Durand de Grau ; 
Rondo, ‘‘ Le Garcon Laboureur,” Dussek; A Moonlight 
Walk by Love’s Island, Bendel; Valse “ La Scintillata,” 
Louis A. Gaertner; Chant de la Creole, Op. 269, Hen- 
nes ; (a) La Sylphide. Jadassohn; (b) 2d Waltz. Op. 56, 
Godard; Last Hope, Gottschalk; Rondo “ Les Charmes 
de Landers,” Op. 74, Moscheles; Valse Brillante, Op. 

34, No. 1, Chopin; Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 1, Schar¬ 
wenka; Danses Bohemes, No. 1, Josef Low; Grand 
March, Studley; La Fontaine, Op. 221, Bohm; French 
Child’s Song, Behr; Waltz, Op. 101, No. 11, Gurlitt; 

(a) Child’s Morning Prayer, Kohler; (6) Little Hunga 
rian Melody, Behr; Spinning Song, Ellmenreieh; Amitie 
pour Amitie, Opt 4, William Mason; Rossete Valse, 
Bachmann; “Willst Du Dein Herz Mir Schenken,” 
Bohm; Fur Elise, Beethoven; L’Angelus, Gounod. 

PLUCK AND POLICY IN THE MUSIC TEACHEE. - 

From the New York Ledger. 

“ A strong will, a patient temper and sound common 
sense, when united in the same individual, are as good 
as a fortune to their possessor. Barring untoward acci¬ 
dents, the man endowed with these qualities, who starts 
on his career with a determination to reach a desirable 
position, does reach it. 

“ Our admiration is sometimes bespoken for successful 
people who are said to have ‘ leaped over every obstacle.’ 
Biographers of eminent men are particularly fond of 
making their heroes arrive at the goal of their hopes by 
this steeple-chase process. 

“ But the truth is that impetuous spirits who charge at 
every impediment in their paths on the sink-or-swim, 
8urvive-or-perish plan, unless favored with extraordinary 
luck, are more apt to sink than to swim, to perish than 
to survive. _ / 

“ It is advisable to go around obstacles that you mights' 
break your neck in attempting to take at a flying .leap 
Policy is as necessary to success, in mosj^cif 
energy.” 

ACOUBAOY. 

From the Musical Monthly, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Teachers should be diligent to cultivate accuracy in 
playing and singing. The first teacher always lays the 
foundation for habits of accuracy or looseness. Neglect¬ 
fulness on the part of the first teacher soon produces tfie 
most baneful results; for the habit7of inaccuracy becomes 
stronger with every year, until at last the pupil is unable 
to play the simplest piece in a faultless manner. Inac¬ 
curacy of speech is despisable, because it is lying; so is 
inaccuracy of playing despisable, because the inaccurate 
player performs a musical untruth. If such a habit aas 
once been acquired, it is almost impossible to correct it, 
and many a teacher has suffered in reputation, with 
pupils, because of the negle(fto£J;ds predecessor. 
Parents cannot be too careful ifi whose hands chey en- 
trust the first musical instruction of their children. A 
pupil whose early instruction was correct often escapes 
in a measure unharmed from the neglectfulness of later 
teachers, just as the boy whose early training' was correct 
may for a season escape from the lasting influences of evil 
company. A large portion of onr amateurs suffer from 
inaccuracy of playing or singing. The inaccurate player 
never derives true pleasures from music, while the inac¬ 
curate teacher is nevqr successful in his work. There 
yiare-too.many such teachers. . It is better to play easy 
: pieces well than to play the most difficult music im- 
1 perfectly. 









A WORD TO YOUNG PLAYERS. 

BY O.lW. PIERCE; 


TEE ELEMENT OP REPOSE IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

It seems to me that the attentionof piano pupils and 
teachers might be not unfitly called to a brief considera¬ 
tion of a subject which, if my memory serves me rightly, 
has not been touched upon of late in these columns. I 
refer to the unhappy practice sometimes indulged in by 
students and amateur performers, of “ putting,on style” 
in playing the pianoforte. This so-called style consists, 
in going through all sorts of physical contortions whilej 
rendering a.composition, and its varieties are nearly as 
numerous and complicated as' the conceits of the famous 
Worth in dress. 

One young lady, while holding down a key rather 
longer than usual, depresses her wrist far below the 
plane of the key-board, and then elevates it until her 
hand is quite perpendicular to the same plane—some¬ 
times, as well, maintaining a gyratory motion of the 
wrist which almost conveys the impression that she is 
trying to bore a hole in the unoffending ivory. 

Another Miss is apparently saturated with the idea 
that the piano is, above all, an instrument of romance 
and dreams, and accordingly she practically devitalizes 
her whole body. Her fingers slither along the keys, her 
arms are limp throughout, while her 'figure sways a 
rhythmical accompaniment of sentimental undulation. 
Then there is the youth who prides himself on his 
strength and the noise he can make with the Military 
Polonaise. He swings his arms something as Siegfried 
brandishes the newly-welded sword. When he takes his 
hand from a chord he raises it high above the level of 
the music rack, and generally nods his head emphatically 
as often as he deals the patient keys an especially telling 
blow. 

These are, of course, only a few leading types of the 
devotees of “ style,” and there are many species'included 
under each genus. 

But now; to avoid any possible unfairness, let me say 
that some of these things are undoubtedly mannerisms 
and quite involuntary. In fact, all probably become so 
in the end. But can they, therefore, be counted any the 
less objectionable ? It is unworthy of any conscientious 
young worker either to resort to such practices as expe¬ 
dients or to allow himself to fall into them as habits. 
To use them in the former way is inexcusable, in the 
latter way at least unfortunate. 

It is especially painful to see a young person of real 
talent, and some degree of artistic attainment, make use 
of any such methods. To borrow a figure from a Ger¬ 
man writer, they are the trivial colors with which a noble 
statne • is bedecked, and which hide its genuine beauty 
and worth, and it needs the Bhower-bath of a thorough 
and earnest consecration to art that the trifling colors 
may be washed away and the marble stand forth in purity 
and integrity. 

For, of all the attributes of genuine art, repose is one 
of the noblest and most indispensable. Ruskin, who of 
all writers on the subject seems to grasp most fully the 
spiritjof the ideal, classes repose above almost anything 
else, and names it “ the type of the Divine permanence.” 
Hear a.part of what he says:— 

‘ 1 1 think there is no desire more intense or more 
exalted than that which exists in all rightly-disciplined 
minds for the evidence of repose in external signs, and 
what I cautiously said respecting infinity I say fearlessly 
concerning repose, that no work of art can be great 
without it, and that all art is great in proportion to the 
appearance of it. It is the most unfailing test of beauty, 
whether of matter or motion. Without regard for other 
qualities, we may look to this for our evidence, and by 
the search for this alone we may be led to the rejection 
of all that is base and to the accepting of all that is good 
and great, for the paths of wisdom are all peace.” 

Of course, the eminent critic is here speaking of the 
creative side of art, but the words are just as true in the 
realm of interpretation. In the creative field it is the 
abundant presence of this Divine quality in the works of 
Beethoven which has placed him in the immortal com¬ 


pany of Homer, r DanteMilton and t Michael ^ngelo, j 
while in the other, field it has been the crowning charm 
in the playing of many! of the world’s foremost artists. : 
No one that ever heard a programme rendered, by the 
date Dr. Louis Maas can forget the almost magical powdr! 
imparted to his playing by his all-pervading repose. He 
never gushed, he never ran over; he was always self-i 
contained, masterful. Some have called his style cold, 
but it-seems to me that only a superficial judgment could | 
have so pfonounced—a judgment which would see more 
power in the fretting brook than in the silent ocean j 
tides;. more beauty in a kaleidoscope than in the mellow : 
glory of an Indian summer afternoon. Repose always; 
suggests reserve power, always speaks of a deeper depth 
and a higher, height; always tends to kindle the imagi¬ 
nation, quicken the artistic pulse and call up a longing: 
for that which eye hath not seen and ear hath not heard, 
which is—the Infinite. 

And so I wish to urge every young player to cultivate 
this important—nay, vital—side of artistic performance. 
Nor do I refer alone to mere repose of physical motion, 
but even more to that higher repose of mental and emo¬ 
tional activity which signifies the complete comprehen¬ 
sion and graBp of any piece under consideration. To 
this end I would earnestly advise the Btudent never to 
essay the performance of a piece which is beyond him 
either in scope of technical demands or inner content. 
Attempt_onIy pieces which you are capable of completely 
mastering, and then never lay one aside until it is mas¬ 
tered. Bring every piece you take up so thoroughly 
under your control that there shall be no hard places 
which can cause you a moment’s wavering; no obscure 
places through which your mind cannot flash the white 
light of intelligent appreciation. If you will do this your 
playing will impart dignity to even a simple piece, and 
the more highly cultured and artistic your audience, the 
greater will be your meed of praise. 

But, above all, never try to piece out the shortcomings 
of your technical ability with the petty apparatus of 
“ style.” Music does not appeal to the eye, and if you 
fail to impress your listeners through the avenue of the 
hearing do not attempt to dazzle their vision by fantastic 
movements. Leave that to Hermann and other apostles 
of legerdemain. 


HE STUDIED WITH LISZT. 


From The Musical Courier. 

“ He studied with Liszt,” or “He is a pupil of Joa¬ 
chim.” 

How often do we hear this, so that it is almost a tru¬ 
ism. A musician is a pupil only of the last master he 
studied with. 

To stand in the vivifying sunshine and look at a noble 
pile of architecture is to many a pleasure akin to listen¬ 
ing to music. 

In the clear morning light a superb structure lives be¬ 
fore us. Its bold outlines challenge admiration; its 
numerous turrets, massive masonry and graceful designs 
all emphasize the splendor of the central tower, from 
whose battlements proudly float gorgeous banners rip¬ 
pling in the wind. 

It is a beautiful picture; the lisp of the leaves, the 
caress of the breeze, the crisp sunshine, all evoke noble 
and enduring thoughts. 

We naturally learn the name of the happy owner of 
the castle, then the name of the artist who so effectively 
flung up against the sky this symphony in stone. 

Perhaps,, if we are very curious, we learn who built it, 
who laid the foundations and how. 

“He studied with Liszt,” but who stops to think of 
the patient process by which the foundations were laid 
step by step, before the neophyte could be inducted in 
the final mysteries of his art ? 

“ He is a pupil of Joachim.” 

Yes, and a wonderful master he is; but one must play 
a little before Joachim will be prevailed upon to listen. 

Too much stress is laid on what are commonly called 
the “finishing” touches and not enough upon prepara¬ 
tory studies. 

The formative period of life, when the mind is plastic, 
receptive, is the time for seed sowing, only it seems a 
pity that the husbandman who so patiently toiled and 
tilled the soil should not reap the harvest. Rubinstein 
studied with Yillowing, a pupil of Field, who was a pupil 
of dementi, but Rubinstein in his early manhood was 
spoken of as a promising Liszt scholar, whgn, if the 
truth be known, the great Russian owed very little to 
Liszt. . • • .• ■ . '' 


The enormous array, off musical pedagogues doubtless 
contains many unwdrthy- members in its ranks—dead 
branches- that if lopped off would benefit the tree of art; 
but the. bright side, pf the medal is that all great artjsts 
fiad ' huthble begirihihgs, artistically. Their tottering 
steps were carefully directed up the thorny steeps of 
Parnassus'.by one wnosg name, if we did know it, would 
tell us nothing. Thalberg’s first piano lessons-were 
given to him by a bassoon player named Mittag, from 
whom he doubtless acquired his rich tone and singing 
touch, i. e., nature made him musical, but who can deny 
first influences are not lasting? 

The quiet relegation of the pedagogue to the regions 
of the^unknown niust be very galling to those sensitive 
■men and women—that noble band of co-religionists who 
strive for a lifetime for the good, the true and the beau¬ 
tiful, to wearily lay down their arms in the end and 
lament the waste of a lifetime and the ingratitude of 
humanity. 

.“.Many are called but few are chosen.” 

Yes, and many are wearing unlawful crowns, the right¬ 
ful heirs of which - are languishing in solitude, unhonored 
and unsung. ■ • 

It is a .very unjust and a,very cruel world sometimes, 
and no sovereign remedy seems to exist for the preven¬ 
tion of honoring unworthy objects. 

How many of our readers can tell us haphazard who 
was Adolf Henselt’s teacher? It was a lady whose name 
we have forgotten, yet he learned all from her. She was 
not as celebrated as her pupil, but to her guidance the 
world may ascribe the charming genius of Henselt. The 
list is a large, a fruitful one. It embraces singers and 
instrumentalists alike. 

We are reminded of those busy toilergyof the sea, the 
coral insects, who unseen rear enduring^apd graceful 
reefs in mid-ocean. The pedagogue mav be likened to 
such ; he works not in the light of publicity; his gain is 
small, his applause is scanty, but he builds lasting and 
living monuments in art—and then has the bitterness of 
seeing others wrest from him the just meed of praise, of 
gratitude. 

Ingratitude in cases like this is a black and unpar¬ 
donable offence. A true artist is never guilty of it. 

He turns retrospectively to those patient teachers who 
first kneaded the unresponsive clay of his talent into a 
thing of shape and beauty. He has lived in the great 
world of art, has been petted, caressed and admired, but 
if his instincts are true he makes a humble pilgrimage in 
memory to the shrine of the nameless one who first 
taught him the “Pater Noster” of his art. 

Give us good teacherB and we will have good artists. 
It is time that a plea for the pedagogue was entered and 
sustained. 


THE MEANING OF MUSIC. 


BY MENDELSSOHN. 


Music is more definite than words, and to seek to ex¬ 
plain its meaning in words is really td obscure it. There 
is so much talk about music, and yet so little really said. 
For my part, I believe that words do not suffice for such 
a purpose, and if I found that they did suf. je, then I 
certainly would compose no more music. Peopleioften 
complain that music is so ambiguous that what they are 
to think about it always seems so doubtful, whereas 
every one understands words. With me it is exactly^ the 
reverse, not merely with regard to entire sentences, but 
also to individual words. These, too, seem to be so 
ambiguous, so vague, so unintelligible, wh m compared 
with genuine music, which fills the soul with a thousand-- 
things better than words. . What any music I love ex¬ 
presses to me is not thought too indefinite to be put 
into words, but, on the contrary, too definite. I find in 
all attempts to put such thoughts into words Eomething 
commendable, but there is yet something unsatisfactory 
in them all; and so it is with yours. This, however, is 
not your fault, but that of the words, whieh do not enable 
you to do better. If you ask me what my idea was, I 
say just the song as it stands; and if I had in my mind 
a definite term or terms with regard to one or more of 
these songs, I should not like .to disclose them to any 
one, because the words of one person assume a totally 
different meaning in the mind of another person—be¬ 
cause the music of the song alone can awaken the same 
ideas and the same feelings in one mind as in another— 
a feeling which is not, however, expressed by the same 
words. Resignation-, melancholy, the praise of God, a 
hunting Bong—one person does not form the same con¬ 
ception from these that another does. Resignation is to 
the one what melancholy is to the other; the third can 
form no lively idea of either. To any man who is by 
nature a keen sportsman, a hunting song and the praise 
of God would come pretty much to the same thing; and 
to such an one the sound of the hunting horn would 
really and truly be the praise of God, whereas we hear 
nothing in it but a mere hunting song, and if we were to 
discuss it ever so often with Jiiin, we should get no 
further. Words have many meatiings, but music we can 
all understand correctly. -. 
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POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION.$1 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASS CS, 52 easy pieces.......$1 

The above are 1 ill superior boohs. 
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The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is¬ 
sues of 1864 ’79 and ’84, (still copyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 
More than IOO editorial laborers employed. 
$330 ; 000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. - 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY 


Prom the Von Biilow Edition. 

PRICE $1.50. FIRMLY BCIUI 

LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO THE PROFESSION. 


ID. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. ISSiSrS 

Quartet and Church Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the 
best character, such as your choir needs. . ' 


The Volume contains the choicest oftbe Von Biilow 
editions, which are published in sheet form, in four 
books. This abridged edition can be qsed in most eases 
for the complete work. Only the most difficult and un 
important ones have been eliminated. 

Address Publisher,- 

IPHESSJE®, 

- 1704 CHESTNUT SJ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PRACTICAL, ANB PLEASING. 


By M. S. MORRIS. 


PRICE 


10 Cts. 


Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, vol¬ 
umes of voluntaries, arranged in systematic order for 
reference. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PR ESSE R, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tfie Art of Pianoforte Playing 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid. 


The design of the work is to furnish a thoro 
artistic school for beginners, embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and are graded in such a 
waythat the difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Not a page has been admitted for 
the purpose of making a book ; no other work has been 
borrowed from; but every piece in the work is the 
result of careful study of . the requirements of a complete 
elementary school for the pianoforte. 

Address Publisher, • ' ... 

THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUS/ )E. 

L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry 
and music, which will be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 

CflNC IIARMflNV (60 cts., $6 doz.), by L. O. Emerson. 
vUH SfuMTitvHJrH f . just exactly the book that will suit 
you for this winter’s Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and good 
book for High Schools. __ 

Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 

CflNC M AMIIAI (Book 1, 30cts., $3 doz.; or Book 2,40 
OUriU IHHIIvHL. cts., $4.20 doz.; or Book 3,50 cts., $4.80 
doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages of school life, with 
plain instructions and best of music. 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION («l). Nine¬ 
teen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard, Bohm. Hofmann, Brahms, 
and other first-class composers. 

YOUNC PLAYERS’ ($ 1 . 00 ). 51 of the .very best and 
POPULAR COLLECTION very easiest pieces for begin¬ 
ners, filling 143 pages. Heartily commended to Plano Teachers as 
the firBt book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


WHITNEY’S.. 92). 33 good pieces for Manual and Pedal 
- - --— ■ 2dgood 


ORGAN ALBUM by 


composers. 


OPERATIC ($i). 19 of the best operas are rep- 

PIANO COLLECTION resented, and their melodies form 
the themes for as many pieces, by the best modern composers, fur¬ 
nishing tbe very best entertainment Ibr the lovers of favorite 
operatic airs. _ 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. For Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano 
or Tenor. ($1.) 35 of the most lovely sacred mgs, suitable for 
solos in church, or for enjoyment at home. 


— The best Companion for an Instruction Book 1 b MASON’S 
PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, containing every exercise needed 
for the full development-of technical ability-on the pianoforte. By 
Dr. William Mason, with explanations by W. S. B. Mathews. Price 
$2.50. . 

Any Book. Mailed for Retail Price. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

-—- , BOSTON. . 

C. H. DITSON & CO., LYON & HEALY, ,J. I. DITSON & CO., 
768 Broadway, New York. Chicago. 1228 Chestnut BL, PhUa. 





































Rarest and Finest Novelties 


IMMENSE CLUSTERS of mag* l|gU ; fi 

1 nificent large.blossoms; as vl' 

richly colored as orchids 5 % %, WM 11 

beautiful flowers the first year j#'' •, *-'L 4iv%vs«ll 1 
from seed; blossom all the. / ' 
summerthis Is 

CROZY’S CANNA, j|9H 

a plant that should be in V > 1 

every garden. Y Jg 

GOLDEN GATE »lJ| 

poppies, ( FtjHPB 

fascinate with dazzling va- 

riety and brilliancy. Gor- raj 

geous flowers of every con- 
ceivable shade. T^SipSpB 

FRINGED STAR PH 

are odd novelties of surpassing / / , , 1 

beauty. Forty varieties of star- . I j ( , ft 

like fringed flowers. T 

ECKFORD’S NEWKT SWEET PEAS 

P « i — n .C are decided novelties.: Superb varieties never before 
M e< 3 ua l ed - F°r n Two Cent Stamps we will send 

J^i ll^s# I all four of above and PANSIES. Any two and 
PAN.'IES for 8 Two Cent Stamps. These special 
offers are for the purpose of making new friends for 
n psssa Burpee’s Seeds, the kind 


A new way of growing ferns. The 
vase is made of terra-cotta with a 
corrugated surface on one sidethis 
is :porous/ through which the : water ; 
(of which the vase holds a quart) 
percolates, and is taken up by the 
roots of the ferns, which are at¬ 
tached to this surface by copper wire. 
There is no drip. 

The vase can be hung by the win¬ 
dow during winter, and on the porch- 
post or tree-trunk during the summer 
months. 

There are two sizes. Prices when 
filled, $2.50 and $3.50. 

We make a specialty of ferns, and 
can furnish all the best varie¬ 
ties for HOUSE CULTURE. 




With each order for 
above we will send 
Free one package of 
IDAPERkAL 

PRIZE PANSY SEEDS, special selection, that jj» OSTC^l 
will grow flowers of perfect form and large size. A■■ JOL LsaJBSJg 

II you have agarden, write for BURPEE’S FARR/I ANNUAL FOR 1891 . 168 pages, 

colored jplates; tells al' about the best garden and flower seeds, Rare Novelties that cannot be 
-had elsewhere; and how to get valuable premiums. Sent Free. Write at once and name this paper. 


that grow; henccBurpee’s 
mail business is largest* 


JOS. KIFT & SON, 1725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

FOR GAINING THE NECESSARY TECHNICAL ABILITY FOR 


The inadequate results from technical exercises at the .piano is well known to piano players, and. forms 
the great barrier to a proper advancement in piano playing. 

Science, having investigated this r --A- 

subject, has discovered and can explain . 

the reasons of such uneconomical re- ^lt®L ' _ — - . 

suits, and can 


-THE- 

STUDENT’S TECHNICON 

PRICE $1S. 


cheap 

cost, a bett er and mo re direct process 
for developing and enlarging the technical dexterity of the hand. 

Used by eminent pianists in their teaching and for their own personal 
use. Hundreds of teachers testify that it is invaluable to both themselves 
and their pupils. . 

As this new method marks a most important reform in technical teach¬ 
ing, all piano players should make themselves acquainted with its principles 
by reading a lecture delivered at Chautauqua, N. Y., upon “Sensitive Piano 
Touch, and Ways and Means to its Acquirement,” sent free, on appli- 


now 


cation to 


THE TEACHER’S TECHNICON 

PRICE $32.50. . 



































VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY THEODORE PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$m to Understand fflusie, Vols. 1 and 2 

- • BY , ' ' 

. W. S B. MATHEWS. 

Price, $1.50 each. 

This work shows how to perform Intelligently, and 'With ex-' 
>ressi< * i* ml <■ d > he It < to f th« better irade of'mas , 
so th t the must sally unedi ited u U a r san enjoy tl em. 

». fa note i' the most * sin I <> mat * i . raphi 4 - Hto 
torical Theoretic* 1 ndDe rlpth '<> f- jf ti * MU1 
-—-- - -.rqGSESSIVB “ — 


. INDISPENSABLE to th® P. 

r pupil.. 


JSICALES. 
I TEACHER and EARN- 


PRACTICAL HARMONY FOR STOOENTS 


BY 


Price, $1.00, Im Boards. . • 

Especially calculated to teach the Art of Composition and 
Improvisation. „_ 


COURSE m HARMONY. 


BY 


GEORGE H. HOWARD, A. M. 

Brice, $1.60. 

S sil I ^ •!, r i ’ era i'j. horonp , Simple * xplai 
tlons in plain language. New features of practical value. Pu¬ 
pils’ work clearly indicated. A LEADING- TEXT BOOS ON 
THIS SUBJECT. ,_ 


Whjs and Wherefores of Music. 
MemiUhry. 

B3T 3BZ- S. ^7-I3jq-X3KTO-« 

Price, SO cerate. 

Should be in the Hands of Every Pupil of Music. 

A series of questions end answers which involve the elements 
of music. This book covers the ground of a primer on music, 
and gives an introduction to the Science of Harmony. 

Contains a school of embellishments, and answers m 06 t of the 
questions constantly coming to the inquiring pnpil._ 


MUSICAL STUDIES AT HOME. 


BY 


MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

Price, $1.25. 

Neatly bound. Suitable for presentation. A Help In the 
Home Study of Music for Parents and Pupils. __ 

THE STUDY Of THE PIANO. 

BY H. P7TR6NT. 

Translated by M. A, Bierstadt. 

Price, $i.oo. 

• One hundred and twenty-seven pages. One hundred and 
sixty-two questions, with elaborate and clearly-expressed an¬ 
swers. MANY VALUABLE TABLES AND RULES. - 


PUPILS’ LESSOR BOOK 

Pnce, 10 cents; $1.00 per doz. 

Systematizes the pupils’ study; has a record of lesson 
days, hours of practice, and other practical helps._ 


SPfENGLER’S SYSTEM OF TECHEfEO 

FOR im, PIANOFORTE. ' 

By A. SPENGLER. 

. Price, half cloth, $1.50. 

Technics, Rhythmics and Equalizations, kept hand in hand. 
Interesting, New and Progressive. 

t to-- fai i i 4 adaption r for unpl« - py, t th* Pt1 
llsher. 


flew pssltfis m fiMfpiOfiY. 

By JOHN C. FIliliMO^H. 

Pnlee, $1.00. - - 

Essential to Progressive Teachers. A work based on the ad¬ 
vanced theories of Dr. Hugo Biemann. Send for descriptive oir- 
snJat o ample* >pj fa the Publish* . 


A Standard Work. 


LESSONS IN MUSICAL HISTORY. 

By John C. Fillmore. 

Price, # 1 . 50 . 

INDISPENSABLE TO MUSIC PUPILS. For Schools, 
Classes, Conservatories and general reading. Useful and enter¬ 
taining. Send-for full description or sample copy to Publisher. 


PIANOFORTE JWUSIC. 

By JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 

Price, $1.50. 

The only book of this kind in English. Endorsed and used 
by the Leading Teachers and Conservatories. Comprehensive, 
interesting,.Useful. A book for study or general reading. 

Six Editions have already been printed. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR. 

BE 

i ’ HAMILTON HOWE. 

- - Price, $1.50. 

Complete theoretical explanations. System of Touch and 
Rhythm. Easily graded Interesting and pleasing. Used and 
strongly endorsed by the best musicians, teachers and conserva¬ 
tories. 


Class and Account Book for 
Music Teachers. 


—By B, M. SEPTON.-— 

Revised Edition, Pries, 50 cents. 

The Jjookepntains everything for keeping accounts ot music 
teachers: Index; A Daily Scbedu e of Lesson** for each 
Hoar; Pupils* Sheet Music Account; Account With 
Music Publishers; Daily Earnings; Summary; Memor¬ 
andum, etc. Devised, and revised to meet every want of a 
music teacher In'keeping accurate and systematic accounts. 

Carefully kept accounts prevent disputed billsat end of terms. 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY, or, 

MUSIC IK TEE HONE. 

By.U-AEXj liiLIEJfNJiSOlBLE 
Price, 25 cents. 

Letters from a.renowned musician and teacher to a lady: 
Directly calculated to lead to better work and a fuller appre¬ 
ciation ana enjoyment of what is good and best in music. 

Written for pupils of all grades. Invaluable to young teachers, 
and it especially appeals to the progressive teacher of experience. 
The pieces named in the book can be had from the publisher. 


By JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 

Author of Pianoforte Instraston. 

Half Cloth, 81-50. 

New Edition. New Exercises. School of Embellishment 
Complete Technical Material. Interesting and Thorough. 


SONKUHA MiBUNL 

Compiled by Theodore Presses*. 

Price, In Board Cover, $1,00. 

^Choice formativel^^ aa valuable. A favorite 

collection with th© progressive teachers and pupils. Indispensa¬ 
ble for the formation and cultivation of taste. Valuable aa] 
ing Lessons. 


PLAYS AND SONGS. 

Price, 50 cents. 

For Kindergarten. Private Primary Schools 
and for Families. 

A collection of translated Kindergarten Sorgsand Plays from 
the German. Words essentially child-like, chaste and beautiful, 
pleasing and good music. _ •_ 


^r^.'PTTfs.xa op 

By DR. HUGO RIEKANN. 

Translated by J. C. Fillmore. 

„-Frioe, 25 cents. 

An exposition of some modern ideas ofHarmony. A pamphlet 
of about 30 pages for-te&ehers and advanced students, showing the 
new things and underlying'principles 01 this Subject. All pro¬ 
gressive teachers will feel the necessity of having a working 
knowledge of these new ideas, and no ambitions pupi l will feel 
contented until he has mastered the contents of thUobok. 


In Six Grades, Each 70 cents. 

By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

This work helps to a better understanding and performance 
of the best things In music. Leads to efficient study by getting 
the pupil Interested and teaching him to enjoy Beautiful Music. 

It gives a list of the most desirable and useful Classical and 
Standard Music for Teaching and Study. 

Analyses, Explains and Annotates the Pieces. It is 
fall of valuable and helpful suggestions and information. Con¬ 
tains many Interesting incidents In the lives of the great com¬ 
posers. 


AXmOE 70 70 mot STUDENTS OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

By ALFEED W. BORST. 

Price, IO cents eacli; 81.00 per doz. 

Some Good Advice for Everyone Studying the Piano. 

A little 
concentrated 
be'frequently. read by y 
reach, as a silent monitor to keep them from forming bad habits. 
Teachers should furnish them to pupils; for.it is admirably calcu¬ 
lated to inspire the pupil to enthusiastic and superior work. 


ELEMENTARY PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 

ojr ^ 

THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

By ALOYS HENNES. 

Translated from the German by F. J. THOMPSON. 

Price, 15 cents. 

A pamphlet of 20 pages. 


FIFTY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

, FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 

By AX MVmX W. BOEST. 

Price, 5 cents; 50 cents per dor. 

Juvenile Examination Questions for Young 
Pianoforte Pupils. 

By XLCBVSica. 

Price, IO cents; 81.00 per doz. 

the successful they will give the self-confidence arising from diffi¬ 
culties overcome, and to those who fail they will plainly Indicate 
where hrtl a study an ssary. ft asw< v> 1 ill lead t 
much useful information. It requires thorough and comprehen- 
- - kn led *> a ut Ject suable o **. t> > on ' . k 
and &cmn te atu vei to * a ries of q le-4 ns 


USAL 

A GRAND ORATORIO. 

By HUGH A. CLARK. Mas. Doc. 

Price, $1.50, Bound In BmhI*. - 

The libretto of this Oratorio is taken from the Bible, and 



STUDIES IN MEASURE AND RHYTHM. 

BY E. W. KRAUSE. 

FOR PRIVATE, CLASS OR SELF-INSTRUCTION 
Price, 01.50 in Boards. 

A Systema tic and Practical Treatment of Measure (Time) and 
Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to read 
and play the piano correctly in a comparatively short time. 


A Graded Coarse ot Study , for Cabinet Organ. 

BY M. S. MORRIS. 

Price, 10 cents. 

Containing the best lists of pieces ..and studies, volume* of 
voluntaries, arranged in systematic order for reference. 


PIANO TEACHING. 


BY 


FELIX LE COUPPEY. 

fxa.33.slA.ted. by 2A.. A— BZEBSTAST. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid, 

A work for every teacher. Full of valuable hints from one 
of the greatest teachers of the piano. 1 


PRINCESS SN0WFEJ&KJB 

OR BEYOND TI E ICEBERGS. 

3B3T Benjamin prose *Tr. 

Prlce, Si.25. 

A New Comic Opera, in Three Acts, with Original Words and 
Music. Complete Libretto can be frimished on application. 


COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 

By E. E. AYRES. 

Prise, « »< $1.00, Postpaid, 

It clearly marks out the student’s work for him, and assigns 
him his definite writing exercises in each chapter. These tasks 
being indicated Iw their proper place, the student may not be in 
doubt as to his work for a moment. 


PEOKODKCIHG DICTIOHARY OF MOSIC. 


BY 


, W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price, $1.00. 

Besides giving definitions of terms a short sketch of 
all modern musicians is included. , 


TEACHING AND TEACHING REFORM. 


BY 


A. B. Parsons and Constantin Sternberg. 

Price, 85 cents. 

Two Lectures of unusual merit. 


method of study. 

By J. C. A. Maclrone. 

Price, -st? cents. 

Among the many topics treated in this little pamphlet are 
“On a Good T ch,” Repot a P * t ' agletisn n Play 
ing.” 


For Full Description of Above Works Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogua 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL OF MUSIC 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 

THE POLLO'WIITG- H»ESaS03STS HAVE COHTEXBVTED OH.IO-I3ST^-L ARTICLES TO “THE ETTTDE.' 


91. A. Avery, 

E. E. Ayres, 

B. Boekelman, 

O. B. Boise, 

Robert Bonner, 

G. W. Bryant, 

E. S. Bonelli, 

G. T. Rollings, 

E. H. Bowman, 

lime. Fanny Bloomfield, 
J. Brotherhood, 

C. F. Bland ner, 

A. W. Borst, 

Mrs. Cora Stanton Brown, 
C. L. Capon, 

Teresa Carreno, 

Geo. W. Chadwick, 

C. B. Cady, 

M. W. Chase, 

Carl E. Cramer, — 

Miss Kate 8. Crittenden, 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 

Wm. H. Dana, 

F. M. Davis, 


Wm. MacDonald, 

Edward Dickenson, 

H. M. Draper, 

Geo. S. Ensel, 

Stephen A. Emery, 
Clarence Eddy, 

Arthur Foote, 

Amy Fay, 

J. C. Fillmore, 

Edward Fisher, 

W. F. .Gates, 

Dr. H. H. Haas. 

J. H. Howe, 

Geo. H. Howard, 

3 . H. Hahn, 

F. W. Hamer, 

C. P. Hoffmann, 

Henry G. llanchett, M. D., 

G. W. Hnnt, 

F. C. Hahn, 

Ernest Held, - 

James G. Hnneker, 

Chas. W. Harman, 

Perlee V. Jervis, 


H. H. Johnson, 

Karl Klindworth, 
Edgar S. Kelsey, 

Hugh A. Kelso, Jr., 
Emil Eiebling, 

F. H.Eewls, 

W. W. Eauder, 

Calixa Eavallee, 

B. J. Eang, 

G. W. Eovejoy, 

Max Leckner, 
Josephine Earge, 

Belle MacEeod Eewis, 
Carl EaChmund, 

Fred. A. Lyman, 

Chas. W. Eandon, 
Joseph MaeEean, 

H. C. Macdougall, 

Wm. Mason, 

Anna > T . Morrison, 
Marie Merrick, 

• Edwin Moore, 

Mrs. Mary MacDonald, 
W. S. B. Mathews, 


H. S. Palmer, ' 

A. R. Parsons, 

-Chas. W, Pette. 

R. Prentice, 

S. 9. Penfleld, 

Carlyle Petersilea, 

; Ed. Baxter Perry, 
Theodore Presser, 

F. B. Rice, 

H. R. Roney, 

A. Sommell, 

Dr. Hugo Seimann. 
Dr. F. E. Ritter, 
Francis Regal, 

F. R. Riee, 

J. Rehmann, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
E. C. Stanton, 

A. A. Stanley, 

Wilson G. Smith, 

Wm. H. Sherwood, 

E. R. Story, 

S. O. Spencer, 


E. M. Sefton, 

John Silvester, 

F. Sonnenkalb, 

E. A. Smith, 

Aug. Spanuth, 

Fannie Morris Smith, 
Stella P, Stocker, 

E. E. ScoviUe, 

Dr. H. Eyle Smith, 
Thomas Tapper, 

, C. F. Thompson, 

S. Tomlinson, 

H. S. Fining, 

. Helen D. Tretbar, 

E. Ton Adelung, 

- J. S. Tan Cleve, 

A. K. Tirgil, 

F. R. Webb, 

Mary Woolever, 
Herve D. Wilkins, 

W. B, Wait, 

W. J, Wodell, 

Rich. Zeckwer. 


CASH DEDUCTIONS. 



I Dictionary of Music—Mathews. 3 subscriptions. I Technicon (by express), Teachers’.25 subscriptions 


1 Subscription, no deduction,. 

.$1.50. 


2 Subscriptions.......... 


3 

U 

. 1.30 

tt 

4 


. 1.25 

U 

5 

u 

.. 1.20 


8 

u 

... 1.15 

U 

10 


. 1.10 

u 

15 


. 1.05 

a 

20 

u 

..1.00 



MUSICAL PREMIUMS. 

^Engraving—“I’ll sing you a little song.”2 subscriptions. 

Music Teachers’ Class Book.2 “ 

Pocket Metronome.. 2 “ 

Whys and Wherefores of Music—Vining, 2 ‘ ‘ 

Popular Musical Game.2 “ 

Phrasing Studies by Mathews.2 

Bach’s Lighter Comp. ttt.2 “ 

Mason’s Touch and Technic. ....2 “ 

The Musician, any one grade—Prentice, 2 ■* 

Mendelssohn—Songs without Words..2 “ 

Chopin Nocturnes... 2 “ 

$2.00 worth of Sheet Music, selected 

from our catalogue..2 “ 

First Lessons in Phrasing—Mathews.2 “ 

Studies in Melody Playing—Macdougall, 2 “ 

30 Selected-Studies from Stephen Heller, 2 “ 

Music Folio or Roll.3 “ 

New Lessons in Harmony—Fillmore.3 “ 

. Instruction Book—Piano or Organ.3 “ 

Piano Teaching—Le Couppey.3 “ 

Technic—Spengler’s..........3 “ 

Practical Harmony—Ritter..3 “ 

Fifteen copies Pupils’ Lesson Book.3 “ 

Sonatina Album—Presser.............3 “ 

First and Second Grades of Musician— 

•Prentice...................................3 “ 

Counterpoint and Canon—Ayres.. .....3 “ 

WITH CASH 


Study of the Piano—Parent... 3 

Etchings, life size, Mendelssohn, Beet¬ 
hoven, Mozart or Wagner... 3 

Mozart Complete Sonatas.. 3 

Etude, one year...:. 4 

Art of Piano Playing—Clarke. 4 

Pianoforte Music—B’illmore... 4 

Musical Mosaics—Gates... 4 

Lessons in Musical History—Fillmore... 4 

Musical Studies at Home—Harvey. 4 

Three Books of the Musician—Prentice, 4 

Course in Harmony—Howard.. 4 

Pianoforte Instructor—Howe... 4 

Studies in Measure and Rhythm — 

Krause......a..... 4 

System of Pianoforte Technic—Howe.., 
Albums of Photographs of Great Mas¬ 
ters... 4 

Chats with Music Students—Tapper. 4 

Music and Culture—Merz. 4 

Music Roll, Black or Buff.... 4 

Unbound Volume of Etude, 1887, 1888, 

1889 or 1890.,.. 4 

Well-tempered Clavichord—Bach........ 4 

Umbrella Music Stand....... 5 

Studies in Phrasing, 2 Volumes — 

Mathews.............,. 5 

Beethoven—Complete Sonatas........... 5 

How to Understand Music, 2 Volumes 

<»> 4 « ••••••••>• 6 

Bound Volume, Etude, 1888,1889 or ’90, 6 

Dactyl ion—Mechanical Appliance. 7 

Schumann—Complete Piano Works. 8 

Complete Piano Works—Chopin. 9 

Maelzel Metronome (by express).....10 

Piano Stool with Back (send for descrip¬ 
tion) .. ....12 

Music Cabinet (send for descripiion).....15 
Technicon (by express), Students’ ........16 

DEDUCTIONS NO OTHER 


Groves’ Dictionary, 4 Volumes.....30 “ 

Five-Octave Practice Clavier (by ex¬ 
press) ......7.U.. 60 “ 

Seven-Octave Practice Clavier (by ex¬ 
press) . 75 

CLUBBING RATES WITH “ THE ETUDE.” 

We will send any of the following periodicals and The 
Etude for the price named in the second column. 


Century Magazine. $4.00 

St. Nicholas.... 3.00 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly... 1.25 

Independent (N. Y.).. .. 3.00 

Petersop’s Magazine.. 2.00 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly-............ 3.00 

“ Pleasant Hours... 1.75 

Harper’s Magazine. 4.00 

“ Weekly. 4.00 

“ Bazaar... 4.09- 

“ Young People... 2.00 

Youth’s Companion (new subscribers only) 1.75 

Domestic Monthly. 1.50 

Godey’s Lady’s Book... 2.00 

Lippincott’s Magazine........ 3.00 

American Musician. 4.00 

Atlantic Monthly (new subscribers only)... 4.00 
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TEACHERS’ 

POCKET METRONOME, 

SIMPLE. GIRVEIIENT. Hit LID IIEIFE1SIIE. 



Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Iffet, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
> True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially, manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. Address 

THEO. PBESSEE, 1701 Chestnut St., Philad'a, Pa. 


SACRED-SONGS 

WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 


By H. A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

Now Ready. 

“Nearer my God to Thee.” Soprano or Tenor. 40c. 
“Jesus my one Prevailing Plea.” Alto. 30c. 

In Pbess. 

“Abide with me.” ' Alto. 

“They know not what they do.” Soprano or Tenor. 


Introduction Studies in phrasing. 


FIRST LESSONS, IN 




W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE - - . - - - $1.80. 

The author has brought together a valuable collection^ 
of little pieces, musical and poetic in quality, within the 
ability of children’s fingers and within the range of the 
children’s minds. They are taken from the most suc¬ 
cessful collections of this class of tone poems for chil¬ 
dren the world can show. 

There are, in all, 34 distinct pieces: among 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

METRONOMES AT $3.50. 


will he found:— 


Melodie....... 


Slumber Song..... 

.Gnriitt, 

Three Angles. 


Happy Farmer. 


Holiday Ere... 


Ghost Story..... 


Jovial Huntsman.......... 


Study-Game of Tag...... 


Good Night....;... 

... ..Loeschhorn. 

A Little Story... 

.....Kullak, 


_ I ,7500 SOLD. r^l 

Something New for Piano Students. 


WILLIAM MASON 

UPON 



Genuine French Maelzel Metronomes of our 
own importation can be furnished at $3.50, 
(with bell $5.00) expressage paid by the buyer. 

These instruments are of superior quality, in 
genuine Mahogany. 

Address 

- THE©. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SOLICITORS WANTED 

To secure subscriptions for the Manual of Music, by 
W. M. Derthick. This book, which is enjoying a 
larger sale than any musical work of the price ever 
offered to the public,' is introduced exclusively by sub¬ 
scription. Music teachers and musical people gladly 
•assist our representatives to secure the largest possible 
sale, thereby rendering their employment most pleasant 
and remunerative. 

-We employ only those who possess the necessary in¬ 
telligence,' address and general attainments to enable 
them to fully maintain' the high artistic and literary 
character of the' work, and to such we offer permanent 
situations at aliberM salary orcommission. We invite 
correspondence. Address 

MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

i 415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITH PIECES BY 

MENDELSSOHN, SPINDLER, 

BEETHOVEN, LICHNER, 

FOERSTER, . GAYRHOS 

ETC. 

The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered, 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work, 
a few chapters on the object and manner of 
using the work; Rudiments of Musical Form; 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “ Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text-books now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness in teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 


EDWAED BAXTEB PEBBT’S 
Fantasy fob Piano, 

2DT 


COMPOSITIONS 


We have just published a second edition of this new 
work by Dr. William Mason, the acknowledged head of 
the Mnsical Profession in America. It is called 

TOUCH AND TECHNIC, 

BY MEANS OF THE TWO-FINGER EXERCISE. 

BY 

WILLIAM MASON, Mus. Doc. 

Mason’s Two-finger Exercise had its origin in the old 
days at Weimar—more than thirty years ago. It grew 
out of a suggestion of Liszt’s. Dr. Mason took it up, 
employed it with the happiest results in his own practice 
ana teaching, and in the course of thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence as a teacher he has greatly developed it in various 
directions, until it is now 

The tet, if not the only, School of Toni Technic 

KNOWN to 

PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS. 

MASON’S TOUCH AND TECHNIC 

is in sheet music form, Sixteen pages. Nine pages are 
devoted to 

EXPLANATIONS OF TOUCH, _ 

THE TWO-FINGER EXERCISES, 

THE MODE OF PRACTIGE, 

POSITIONS AND METHODS OF USING THE 
FINGERS AND HANDS, Etc., 

and five pages contain the Exercises themselves. Tb^ 
explanations are singularly clear; Dr, Mason having 
taken the greatest possible pains to guard against the 
misapprehensions to which students are liable in taking 
up exercises so novel and so diversified in their method 
of practice as these. # . 

In the opinion of many of the best pianists and teachers 
Mason’s Two-finger Exercises are the most valuable 
contribution to Pianofprte Pedagogies made 
during the past half-century.. 

PRICE $1.00. 

Address Publisher, TKTIJO. 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BY ARTHUR FOOTE. 

Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 

Suite in D minor, and a dozen other piano pieces; 
“ Go, lovely Rose,’’'and a dozen other SONGS; Trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello; Sonata for piano.and violin, and 
half a dozen other pieces of chamber music; and compo¬ 
sitions for mixed and male and female voices, with and 
without accompaniment; also Serenade for piano (S. 
Brainard’s Sons); Humoresque for piano (Theodore 
Presser). . 


PUPIL’S LLSSON BOOK 


HI 




BASED UPON THE KHINK LEGEND. ' 

Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. 

Melodious and descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 
Hayed in 100 concerts throughout the country, bv the composer 
And Mr. W. H. Sherwood, since its publication, March 1st, 1888. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price 10 Cents. $1.00 per Dozen. 

|^J3ie object of this work is to systemize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil's work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and in the back of the little book are lour blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useiul. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, . ... 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEPPERT BROS., 

Manufacturers of the New York 

OTTOMAN & DUET 

PIANO STOOLS. 

SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 

ALSO- 

Store Stools, Music Cabinets and Stands. 

; ,_l Importers and Manufacturers of 

GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 

PIANO COVERS,- 

Scarfs and Mantel Lambrequins, 

PIAN O DUSTERS. 


■WABEEOOMS : 

12 East 15th, and 390 Canal St. 

Factory: No. 196 West Houston Street, 

- NEW YORK. 

Catalogues on Application. ESTABLISHED 1884. 
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The Goldbeck Normal School 

FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 


I PLICE FOR NORTHERN GIRLS TO SPEND THE WINTER Branches Taught 

Cons ervatory •'« Washington < «1 - and Th ory . 

lege, Abingdon, "**. 8567 feet above v v « lei >%• .1 ,, PmftT >,,, . 

lelightful Umab Jen c rees of si y in Piano;Voice- 

r u ng, Organ and rb Lectures Concerts A . *> Recti 1 Pr FESSORS —Me 
and able Teachers. Use of five-finger exercises discarded. Techni- Riifpr Dr Yf 

■ . 1 i ’ 

A. I,. MANCHESTER, Musical Director. . other renowne 

Rev. S. W. BARKER, President. Prospectus to be o 

:- . : ~ u* j 

MRS. W. H. SHERWOOD, 

Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruction. -—— 

8UMMER PIANO LE 88 ON 8 GIVEN. 

Address at her residence, 

388 Newbury Street, 3g| | 

Parties requiring Vocal Teachers, or Teachers of Piano- ■ J * 

forte, are requested to address |§ - \ 

MLlRfSL A..-- JO*. 3PAIU$UI±2]E§ a 1 

Directress of Goldbeck Normal School for Musio Teachers, H 

2700 LUCAS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. J| 


New York College of Music, 

163 East 70th St., Sew York City. 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 

All Branches of Music taught, from the beginning to the highest 
artistic attainment. New York’s largest and most complete music 
school, occupying an entire building, with a concert hall of its own. 

Students have Free Instruction in Harmouy, Counter¬ 
point, Composition, Vocal Sight Steading, and Free Admission 
to Lectures, Concerts, Ensemble Playing, etc. Students received 


7 West 42d Street, near 5th Avenue 


EDWAKD BAXTER ZPEIFLiR.'Z'. 
Concert Pianist and Lecturer. 

Lecture Eecitals at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on his direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. 


Gentleman Professors in all the Departments 


With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a Bplendid building for its exclusive use, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
Music. 635 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 15, Jan. 6, and April 5 
If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Director, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 


L. G. PARMA, Director, 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc 


Advantages Free, such as Music, Harmony, Sight- 
Singing Lectures, Concerts. 

CONCEITS AT THE HALL OP THE C0NSER 
VAT0RY TWICE MONTHLY. 


In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition. 


RAIIA’Q MUSICAL INSTITUTE AND 
UANA 0 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 1 , 
WARREN, OHIO, gives instruction in all departments 
of Music, with a thorough, systematic course of study, 
and a faculty of the highest excellence and efficiency. 
Established twenty-two years. Catalogues free. 

JUNIUS DAWA, Secretary. 


RICHARD GOERDELER, 

Director of Musio at Pennington Seminary, 
PENHIHGTON, NEW JERSEY, 

W RITES new, brilliant and original Piano Musio, for two and four 
hands, on short notice. Refers to his popular compositions, 


164 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

MADA.MB -A.. DPTJI»I 3 Sr, 

Graduate of the Royal Conservatory of Music at Leipzig; Author of 
“ How to Practice,” etc., etc. 

School for Amateurs and Advanced Pupils. Branches taught— 
Piano, SiDging, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Harp, Guitar, Mandolin 
and Banjo. Each teacher a Solo Artist. Arrangements may be made 
for a Summer Term. Board and Lodgings secured for Pupils from 
abroad. 


published by The Oliver Ditson Co., Wni. A. Pond & Co., F. A. North 
& Co , Theo. Presser, and reproduced in Leipzig, Germany. For 
terms, apply as above. 


MRS,. WARY GREGORY MUR1AY 

(PUPIL OF WILLIAM MASON) 

Instructs Teachers and Students in the 

‘ MASON METHOD OP TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Will also make engagements for Concerts or Piano Lectures with 
Illustrative Recitals, adapted to general audiences or Musical Asso¬ 
ciations and Classes of Students. 

Address, Care of The Etude. 


Dana’s Practical Harmony. 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass, 

The Art of Fingering. 

National School for Cornet. 

Progressive Studies for Violin... 


Address the Publishers, 


SANA’S MUSICAE INSTITUTE, 
WARREN, OHIO. 


The Principal, a lady of culture and experience, conversant with 
four languages, and haviDg means of access to the principal musi¬ 
cians of England .France, Germany and Italy, will personally conduct 
a party of musical students on a three months’ tour through Europe. 
Number limited and select. Highest references given and required. 
For further information, address as above. 


C. P. HOFFMANN, 

DIRECTOR CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

OXFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO. 


C0NSEEVATGBY OF MUSIO AND AET 

Glaverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 


Gives lessons by Correspondence in Harmony, Counterpoint and 
musical Form. Standard text-books. Plan pursued leads from es¬ 
tablished foundational principles to_latest practice in composition. 


708 Lexington Ave., near 57th S 


CHAS. W. LANDON 


Musical Director 


RICHARD IIANSMANN, Director. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Har¬ 
mony and Counterpoint. * 

-Normal Course for Music Teachers. Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 

NEW DEPARTURE. 

A Special and Original Course for Learning the Art of Teach¬ 
ing Music. 

Recitals by distinguished artists during tbe year. 

Individual lessons only. Daily use of the Technicon and Practice 
Clavier. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Slight Reading, and 
Tonic Sol-fa. ; 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. N ‘ 

A. H. FLA0K, A.M., President. 


t T DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 

Instruction given in all' Departments of Music. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE OOUR8E8 OF 8TUDY. 

Room, Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 

For Circulars, apply to - 

JAMBS H. S6WI1, DEAN, GREENCASTLE, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, d.d., ll.d„ College of Liberal Arts, 
Rev. 8. L. 'Bowman, a.m., s.t.d., Dean of School of Theology. 

Hon. Alexander C. Downey, ll.d., Dean of School of Law. 

Henry A. MHIb, Dean of School of Art. 

Samuel 8. Parr, “ ■■ Normal School. 


The Jank6 Keyboard will be taught by Messrs. Paul 
de Jank6, Hansmann and Robert Geh,ler. > 

Demonstrations free from 11 to 12 a. m. and 3 to 4 p. M. 
Jank6 Pianos for sale at the Conservatory. 

Pupils can practice at the Conservatory. 

Call or Address » 

EMIL K. WINKLER, 

708 Lexington Ave., Hew York City. 
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■ — r - n g . . - wj — ■ Plays Automatically, or by the Keyboard 

’ KJUSIC is a universal language. When speech fails_ in the usual manner. ___" 

jjL MUSIC begins. It is for us to develop and un- OUR POPULAR v 

fold it, by instruction and cultivation. THE . _ _X (\ 

BRIGK3-S PIANO in a home is a real education, yrJX > C. —! 4 \ 

interpreting and making real the truest thoughts and '■ 

highest ambitions. It is unequalled as an accompani- 

ment to the voice, and is preferred by the singer for its Ljip| *4^* 

excellent singing qualities ; by the artist for its delicacy 44il 

of touch and action and power of tone combined. Send 4 ,IB ^ w 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


UNEQUALED 


Every Plano folly Warranted ftr 5 Tears. 

Wli. CCMABE & CO., 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE., 

148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., NEW YORK. 
817 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

~ RING FINGER. 

Prof. Bonelli, of San Francisco, will make a flying trip 
East, having several engagements to operate on the 
Ring Finger of several musicians. Those desirous of 
availing themselves of his services, Bhould communicate 
at once with him, as his trip will be limited to four weeks. 

TE. BONELLI, 

©40 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


MANUFACTURED HJ ALL STYLES OF 


BRANDS •' n UPRI SHT : 


CHASE BROS PIANO CO 


Recommended by First-Class Artists Everywhere, 


Factories: Grand Rapids and Muskegon, Michigan, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE J. M, ARMSTRONG COMT AIfr__ 

MUSIC TYPOGRAPHERS a ndPR INTERS 

__ _ _. _ no 8AN8QW: STUEET - :--,v 

PHILADELPHIA. PEWWA~" 


PRICES MODERATE. Send for Catalogue of Styles 


Send for our illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials, free to any address. 
Music Teachers wanted in every town to represent our organs. 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excelle :e alone 
ht ve attained an 

UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 

Which establishes them as “* 


If we should undertake here to try and tell you of the perfor¬ 
mance of this WONDERFUL. Instrument you would hardly 
believe it, unless perchance you may have heard one of them. 
Thousands f dollars have been spent in PERFECTING it, 
and "her© it is. We value our good name and reputation too 
much to misrepresent. Hundreds of them are now in use and 
all giving great satisfaction. They are made in Piano Styles of 
cases, finely finished, in FANCY WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
QUARTERED OAK, and are suitable for the most Elegant 
Music Room or Parlor. 

It will render EVERY PART PERFECTLY, all kinds of 
SACRED and DANCE MUSIC, WALTZES, OVER¬ 
TURES, SONGS, OPERAS, in fact, anything ever written. 

ORGANS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

44 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

If your dealer can’t show it to you, we will mail Catalogue with 
much information, telling you all about it, if you address 

WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 

MERIDEN, CONN. 


Carpenter 

Organs 


embody the results 
of 41 years close 
attention to organ 
building, and over 
87,000 are now in 
use and giving per¬ 
fect satisfaction. 


Intending purchasers will find our 
STYLES —Varied; over 60 to choose from. 
PRICES —Reasonable, quality considered. 
TERMS —Easy, cash or installments, and we 
deliver our Organs at your depot, freight paid. 


E. P. CARPENTER CO., 

BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. 

























































































Supplement to the Etude, larch, 1891. 


THE SANCTITY OF MUSIC, 


BY KARL MERZ. 


I have chosen the subject of thesanctity of music for the purpose of impressing 
your minds with the importance and the seriousness of your work. 'No one of 
the arts is so popular, no one is so generally practiced, as the art of music/yet not 
one is as much abused as it, and that for the reason that its high mOaping is but 
little understood, not only by the masses, but even by musical students and teach¬ 
ers. The art is used too much as an amusement, as an exhibition of skill, as a 
means of attracting attention, and too little as a means of education., Musicians 
often revel In their art, they even worship it, but they fail to go' bbybnd the 
pleasurable sensations produced by it. Music is a means of culture ; it la one of 
the greatest, and perhaps the greatest factor in human civilization. " Not until 
men shall use the art with the spirit of reverence will it exercise those, powers for 
which it is designed. The present generation of philosophers and teachers are only 
beginning,to search for the real meaning and explanation of the art, and they 
have not advanced sufficiently to answer even these simple questions : What is 
music ? Wherein consists its great power? Many definitions of music have been 
given, but they, without an exception, are imperfect. I desire to shojy you that 
there is a higher meaning and a loftier purpose attached to this mysterious art, 
and for this reason I shall review it from various standpoints. 

Nearly every one will agree with me that a revelation was necessary for: the 
progress of true civilization. Learning alone does not, and cannot, bring about 
this result, nor could the arts alone accomplish it. He who studies the influence 
of Christianity must confess that something higher than human learning was 
required to advance. the world. The ancients certainly were profound, thinkers. 
The philosophers of Greece, at least, had reached a high degree of learning, and 
no one would deny that Hellas enjoyed an unusual degree of art culture. In 
many particulars we must still go to them for instruction. Yet, despite the fact 
that these great men had made great advancement toward the horizon of human 
learning, in philosophy at least, the best of them felt that something else, some¬ 
thing higher,^ was needed to explain life. Moreover, their wisdom failed to reach 
the. masses; it was designed for scholars only, and it could not benefit the people. 
It must be acknowledged that human wisdom and speculation came to a limit, as 
it always must - when it attempts to fathom the infinite. Human learning is 
profound, but, despite its depth, it leaves the mind unsatisfied. There is a uni¬ 
versal longing to look into the beyond, a desire for progress, a cry for relief from 
oppression, from sin, a wish for a higher existence. This yearning and longing 
could only be satisfied through revelation; hence, the tremendous power of 
Christianity; hence, its ability to satisfy and to reach the masses; hence, the 
devotion of its followers, the swiftness of its progress, and that, too, despite ;the 










most violent opposition. - ' Compare the poor fishermen with the Grecian philoso¬ 
phers as regards their learning, and it must at once appear as a surprising fact 
that these unlearned preachers revolutionized the world, while the deep learning 
of the philosophers failed to do so. Their divine doctrines fell upon human hearts, 
as gentle rain falls upon parched ground. 

Compare the Apostles with a Socrates, an Aristotle, a Plato, or a Pythagoras, 
and then ask the question, Whence comes their great power ? How is it that 
these simple men, who lived in want and poverty, who were untutored, aroused 
Greece and'Rome, while these great philosophers failed to!do so. A great philoso¬ 
pher teaches that the human mind has a methaphysical want, yet metaphysics 
has never become a panacea for the world. He should have said that the human 
mind has an inborn desire for revelation. 

Something else was needed, and this something was revelation. Through it 
alone the human family could reach its present Btate of civilization. The world 
was ready for its reception, hence it spread most rapidly, despite the slowness of 
communication between states and countries. • In its onward course it had not the aid 

i • — 

of the sword to hew a way for it, it was not protected by the strong arm of govern¬ 
ment ; on the contrary, it was opposed by those in power. Yet Christianity seized 
upon the human mind and heart, it revolutionized the masses, it improved their 
conditions, and why? Simply because of its supernatural powers. _ How many 
fives were lost in the establishing and maintaining.of the Roman Empire ? How 
many cruel deeds wfere committed in aid of Islamism ? yet the new doctrines 
spread, despite the fact that their adherents were often compelled to surrender 
fife. Hellenic, Roman, Egyptian, Persian, Hindoo and Arabic culture was pro¬ 
tected by the strong arm of the government, and by the mystic power of the 
priesthood, yet it failed to reach the people ; it never elevated them ; Christian 
preachers, however, proclaimed the gospel and the poor accepted it, because it filled 
the aching void of their heaift; because they had faith in the new doctrines and 
their indestructibility.- Man’s attempts at civilization were a failure, and now 
God took up the work. Men had sunk into a state of degradation ; the race 
was oppressed and tyrannized. Had not the Grecians claimed that all non-Hellens 
were barbarians, and that they were bom to serve ? Did not Rome foster slavery ? 
Did she not indulge in all manner of cruelties and subtle immoralities? Men 
were regarded as cattle, and woman occupied an extremely low position. The 
bonds that kept the masses in a state of low degradation and subjection were strong, 
and mankind cried for relief. How appropriately Handel begins the Oratorio of the 
Messiah with these words : “ Comfort ye my people, saith your God ; speak com¬ 
fortingly to Jerusalem, and cry-unto her that her warfare is accomplished, that her 
s iniquity is pardoned. Prepare ye-the way of the Lord; make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted and every mountain 
and hill made low, the crooked" straight and the rough places plain. And the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed and all flesh shall see it together, for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” The promised relief came, and it was 
ushered in through revelation and not through philosophy. No one who believes 
in Christianity will deny that* it is the foundation-stone of modern civilization, 
and that it . must finally be its capstone. Let-rationalists say what they will, 
this fact is true ,, that without Christianity our civilization would not be what it 










is.. The world had its Buddha, its Confucius, its Zoroaster ; it had the great 
thinkers of Egypt, Greece and Rome ; yet, what was the condition of the world 
at the time when Christ came ? Christianity is the kernel out of which our 
civilization grew. If this is not true, why did the human family fail to reach it 
after centuries of struggle ? Only through revelation, with Christ as its centre, 
could the human family rise to the present high state pf culture. 

But what has all this to do with music ? Let us see ! It is a significant fact, 
that the good book is lull of allusions to music. If there is nothing contained in 
holy writ that is not of importance to man, if it contains the much needed reve¬ 
lation, why these repeated references and allusions to music? Why is music used 
in connection with many important events ? From the book of Genesis to Reve¬ 
lation music is mentioned. This fact is not without meaning, nay, it attaches a 
great importance to our beloved art which no other enjoys. That there is a close 
connection between religion and music is a fact too often overlooked or even 
denied by many musicians; yet it is nevertheless true. I am happy to state, 
however, that the number of those who view our art in its proper relations, is 
constantly On the increase. In its relations to religion music attains its highest 
meaning. This does not imply that all music must be wedded to sacred texts, or 
that it is to be used in connection with worship, but that all pure art, and hence 
all pure art music, is sacred or religious in its character and mission. If the 
Bible is the foundation of our present civilization,' music has, undoubtedly, a most 
important mission to perform in this work. This is not a popular idea among 
those who make music its own finality; yet we firmly believe, that eventually this 
will be the common view taken of art in general, and especially of music. Who 
can doubt that music, when it is practiced in this spirit, reaches its true me anin g. 

Next to religion, music is one of the greatest .civilizing powers. You cannot 
point to a nation that is totally devoid of religious ideas, neither can you discover 
even a small tribe, be.it ever so crude in its customs, but has its music. Whom¬ 
ever religion has a foothold, there music is found. There is-an inborn love for' 
song in all men. The power of music is so great, that in the legends of all 
nations, the invention of the art is ascribed to the gods. Among the children 
of Israel music was jised only in connection with worship, and is it unreasonable 
to believe that there will come a time, when all art practices will be worship ? 

In the fourth chapter of the book of Genesis, the invention of music is recorded. 
If music is merely a plaything, if it is merely an amusement, merely a means to 
arouse pleasant emotions, if it has not a higher mission, why does the book of 
God mention its origin? Is the creation or origin of any other art recorded? 
That the power pf music was early felt and appreciated, is evident from the feet 
that David played before Saul to drive away the evil spirit. Is the Bible true, or 
is it merely a myth ? If it is .the truth, does this instance not show that what 
Luther said is true also, namely, that the devil hates music. Now it is a natural 
question for a musician to ask, why was music used to drive away the evil spirit? 
Why were not prayers, exhortations and incantations used in order to accomplish 
this work of mercy? The Germans say that where they sing, there you may 
safely rest, for bad people have no songs. Of course, bad people sing, but they 
sing not with the spirit of love, which, as I shall show you, is the one power that 
must underlie all musical practices. 

• ■ \ . 












In Second Chronicles, chapter five, we react,., that when the Levites were 
“arrayedin white linen, having cymbals and psalteries and harps,’’ and when-they 
“stood at the-east end of the altar, and with them the 120 priests, sounding with 
trumpets, it came to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one to make one 
sound, to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord, and when they lifted up 
their voices with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, and praised 
the Lord, saying (or singing), ‘For he is good, for his mercy endureth forever,’ 
that then the house was filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord, so that 
the priests could not stahd to minister by reason of the cltrad, for the glory of the 
Lord filled the house of God.” This is a divine manifestation, but why did it 
occur during a musical performance; why not during the offering of sacrifices, or 
during the act of prayer j why did it not occur during the act of placing the 
ark in the temple ? Does not this divine manifestation attach, a great and a 
serious importance to our art ? 

But still another illustration. In Second Kings, 3d chapter, we read of Elijah 
having been asked to prophesy. .IVhen he consented to do so, he did not pray 
for the Spirit to descend, he did not confess his sins, nor did he ask Saul to do so, 
but he said, “ ‘ Bring me a minstrel.’ And it came to pass that, when the min¬ 
strel played, the hand of the Lord came upon him.” Why was music required 
to bring down the Spirit of God? Why was not another art, why were not burnt 
offerings used? It is indeed a most remarkable demonstration of the great power 
of music. Becall the fall of the walls of Jericho. Music was chosen as the power 
to accomplish this act, and through music this miracle was wrought. The Lord 
could have chosen any other means, yet he chose music to bring it about. Has 
this not a deep meaning ? 

When God gave the Decalogue, lightning was seen and loud thunder was heard; 
yet we are informed that above all this were heard trumpet sounds. Why was 
the sound of music add^d to these manifestations of nature ? Why was it intro¬ 
duced at so important and never to be forgotten an event ? 

When the angels proclaimed the birth of Christ, they, no doubt, sang that 
beautiful sentence, ‘ ‘ Glory to God in the Highest, on earth peace and good will 
toward men.’ ’ This is the proclamation of the divine work of civilization. While 
in Old Testament history music is connected with many important events, and 
als o with religious worship, we learn, from the New, that music is to be used in 
the blessed abode above. Whether this is to be music such as we practice, I will 
not say, but then it is to be musics. <9 Perhaps in the last days, when everything 
shall be changed in the twinkling of an eye, our beloved art also will be changed, 
but this does not lessen the force of the Bible truth. Does this not prove that 
music is the one favored art of God ? Ever since the time when the’ morning 
stars sang together, until now, music has. been a means of. praise, and this 
honorable position our.art shall enjoy throughout all eternity. 

Music was admitted into all churches, a few being excepted; and even these 
are yielding in this direction. It has ever been a language of praise, a language 
for the expression of our inner soul-life. Now is all this accidental, or has it 
a meaning? Undoubtedly we have a right to claim for our beloved art a high 
position and a most noble mission. 

But turn from, the Bible and read the ancient heathen writers. Though the 
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^idea of the true God had been lost, the art of music was still practiced, and 
was regarded as a means of civilization. Pythagoras calls music the emblem of 
the Cosmos. .His disciples claimed that ,music was designed to restore the 
original harmony of the soul. How near he came to the truth, and yet. how 
far he was from it. At night, before retiring, his followers cleansed their souls 
through call music, and ii the m ruing they strengthened themselv fthi ugh 
the same means. Plato speaks of a music of the spheres, and goes parallel with 
the Psalmist, who says fhatthe heai ms.‘.'declare the -k j of God and erith job, 
who speaks of the morning stars singing" together. The ancient Grecians took 
great'pains to instruct their children in music. Plato said that youths should be 
trained through music to do that which is seemly, for music, according to his 
ideas, is useful in all serious undertakings, but especially so in war. Soterichus 
speaks of the fact that music leads to that which is great, beautiful, noble and 
sublime; and through it,.he says, we are benefited. All states, he adds, which 
sire distinguished for the best laws also show the greatest love for music. Socrates 
claimed that true education means gymnastics for the body and music for the 
soul, and, says the same sage, music must begin earlier than gymnastics. The 
' Grecians attributed peculiar powers to certain keys; some were suited for peace, 
some for war. They had a profound knowledge of rhythm and its powers, - 
through which they cultivated their sentiments, making themselves receptive for 
the pure and good, and teaching themselves to" abhor the ugly. But enough has 
been said to show that the ancient Grecians had a high regard for music, although 
they knew not the one true God. 

Let us now turn from the good book as a revelation, and realize the fact that 
genius, which is the gift of God, is in a certain and, of course, in a limited sense a 
revelation also. Men of genius have been sent into this world as beacon lights, 
.that men may also by these means be helped on their upward course. Undoubtedly 
Shakespeare was such a genius. Who can deny that when he was yet in his cradle 
he was already the Shakespeare who, by his divine gifts, has given utterance to so 
many profound sayings ? Neither schools nor example made him what he was; 
lie was divinely gifted, and his utterances in many instances have the character 
of divinations. His works are full of allusions to music, only a few of which I 
shall quote. Bear m mind this fact, that in Shakespeare’s time but little of art 
music was known, yet in his precious writings we discover sentiments, and read 
wise utterances, about music which attribute to it great powers. Listen to a 
quotation from “Richard II.” In his monologue in prison the monarch says, 
while listening to music— 

‘ ; For music mads me, let it sound no more ; 

For though it have holped madmen to their wits, 

In me, it seems, it will make wise men mad ; 

Yet blessings on his heart that gives it me, 

For ’tis a sign of love, and love for Kichard 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world!” 

Observe the great writer recognizing the fact that music has cured insanity! 
What art'is this which follows man, as a sweet blessing, into the greatest depths 
of misery, those depths where even religious, instruction, the k ind words of friends, 















' The reason is--jotir spirits are .attentive ; :■ . ; ’ 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, _ 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

, If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any ear of music touch their ears, 

’ You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music : Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 

Since nought so stockish; hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature: 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

Here we see the poet describe the magic effect of music upon the animal 
creation, and, indeed, there is scarcely any animal but does yield to its charms. 
Even the crawling serpent with its poisonous fangs is tamed by sweet melody. 
Well may one ask : Is all this meaningless? 

Does God do a purposeless thing ? Why do the human and animal creation 
yield so willingly to the charms of music ? Undoubtedly it is the divine will that 
it should so be. And now comes the question, why did he create this love for 
music, and why did he give us music itself, unless it is to be an educational factor? 
Ah, music is more than a mere amusement. If it were only this, we would be 
deceived, all our musical practices would be the emptiest and most meaningless 
performances imaginable. But can this be so, in view of all that has been said ? 
Surely not 1 God has given us this art for a high and noble purpose, he has 
inclined our hearts toward it, and if we fail to realize all the noble influences that 
may be drawn from it, it is because we have not studied the art as we should, 
because we ourselves are not prepared for its blessed influences. 

But listen to these words once more : 1 ‘ Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
but, whilst this muddy vesture of decay doth close it in, we cannot hear it. ” Ah! 
this music of the soul or the heart is a wondrous power, and if if has once been 
heard, it will never be forgotten. He who has been under its influence, has tasted 
greater joy and deeper sorrow than can be expressed in words. Would you hear 
this music, seek solitude and silence, retire from the world of laughter and merri¬ 
ment, and enter the world of love, sympathy and meditation. There , listen to 
your heart and you may hear music that is calculated to arouse your emotional 
nature to its deepest depth. When the sun has gone down beyond those red and 
gorgeously colored clouds that appear like so many huge steps leading into 
Heaven itself, when the birds have ceased to sing, when silence reigns, and when 
the stars look down upon you like so many loving, watchful, but also soul-searching 
eyes,, then the heart vibrates most readily. Listen ! and perchance you will hear 



your mother’s voice singing again those songs you loved to hear from her Tips. 
Then you may also hear the old familiar Sabbath-school hymns, the songs of the 
sanctuary as well as those of the Bchool-room. Presently the vibrating strings will 
also reproduce those strains you sang when a child among many children, gathered 
around shady trees or sitting on the porch in the twilight of the evening. Then 
you may also hear the song you sang so sweetly when love’s impulses were first 
touching your youthful heart. The longer one listens to this silent music, the 
more powerful it becomes, until at last all communication with the outer world 
ceases. Then the mind reaches beyond the present, and, in its flight, it searches 
for those things that are hidden. 

When we yield to such influences, it seems to me I hear the old church-bells 
of my far-off home, I hear the Bweet and majestic tones of the organ my youth¬ 
ful fingers played with so much reverence. Many a lost chord, many a long- 
forgotten melody then makes itself heard, chords and melodies which for years 
had been crowded out of the heart and mind. Sadly I hear the choir chanting 
the requiem for the dead, and quicker beats the pulse as I hear again the Te 
Deum as it was sung on Easter and Christmas festivals. While thus in a reflect¬ 
ive mood, scene quickly follows scene, ever changing like the figures of a kalei¬ 
doscope. The heart music changes from the soft minor into the bright major, 
and back again into the sombre minor. The grand and' passionate Allegro is 
.succeeded by the gentle Adagio, and the painful scenes of the past are softened 
and blended with those that are pleasant, as the dominant chord resolves itself 
into that of the tonic. One after another the sluices of memory are opened, 
bringing back old friends, events and situations, which the busy world had long 
ago crowded into the rear chamber of memory. But then the silent music of the 
, heart is not always sweet and gentle. Discords, too, are heard,, and painful 
melodies are sung. The heart-strings often quiver, and the tones produced by 
- them are often loud and shrill, like those of the seolian harp when blown upon 
by the fierce north wind. This is music of sorrow over wrong deeds, over fife’s 
errors. Then are heard the dirges over ill-spent hours and over wasted oppor¬ 
tunities. Who can long endure such music ? Its effects, however, are softened 
by the sounds of a sweet anthem that is wafted into the heart with the consoling 
words, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” When this sweet and promising music is heard, the heart takes courage 
again, it becomes calm once more, and while listening to it, its inner chambers 
become bright and shining. Yerily, at such an hour the hear; realizes more of 
■ the true meaning of fife than philosophers^ ever revealed. This is music not to 
be found in books, this is music which the deaf ear can hear, music which the 
heart is always ready to produce, if we but give it an opportunity. This music 
is heard in its greatest beauty by those whose emotional natures are best developed 
and most refined. This is the music which Beethoven heard all' the more 
strongly, because the sense of hearing had been destroyed. Having lived a life 
of isolation for many years, having communed much wi h his own soul, his heart 
music became more powerful. He diligently listened to it, he faithfully caught 
it, and by the aid of. his genius he gave it to the instruments. Hence it is that 
his tones speak with such irresistible force. They come from the depth of a 
noble heart, and for this reason they never fail to touch and to arouse the emo- 
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Morpheus rouses from his bed, 

Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, 
Listening envy drops her snakes. 
Intestine war no more our passions wage, 
And giddy factions bear away their rage.’ 


Thomas Moore, Ireland’s sweet singer, writes:— 

, \ ; :: ..■'.“'Mine is .the day ..that lightly floats,. 

^ ; And mine are the murmuring dying notes, 

I hat fell as soft as snow on the sea, 

•. . ' ' •" And melt in the ■heart as ., instantly. '• 

And the passionate strain that’s deeply going, 
R fines the bosom it tren bles through, 

As the musk wind, over the. water blowing, 
.Euffles the-wave, but sweetens it .too.”. 


In another poem he says 


‘-Music ! oh, how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell, 

Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thou canst breath her soul so well. 
Friendship’s balmy words may feign, 
Lovejs are e’en more felse than they; 

Oh, ’tis only music’s strain, 

Can sweetly soothe and not betray.” 


Holmes writes, after listening to an organ concert:— 

“ I asked three little maidens, who heard the organ play, 
Where all the music came from that stole our hearts away. 

I know, said fair-haired Edith: 

It was the autumn breeze 

That whistled through the hollows 
Of all those silver trees. 

. No, child, said keen-eyed Clara, 

It is a lion’s cage; 

They woke him out of slumber, 

I heard Mm roar and rage. 

Nay, answered soft-voiced Anna, 

’Twas thunder that you heard, 

And after that came sunshine, * 

And singing of a bird. / - 

'Hush ! hush you little children, 

For all of you are wrong, 

I said, my pretty-darlings, 

* It was no earthly song, 


A band of blessed angels 
Has left the heavenly choirs, 

- And what yon heard last evening 

Were seraph lips and lyres.” 

Only one more of the many I might offer you. 

Says Miss Carter :— 

“ The world is full of wondrous song; 

We panse to. hearken, and we hear, 
Forever sounding far or near, 

Those sweet vibrations soft or strong ; 

Yet sweeter sound and far more dear 
Than to the outward sense can hear, 

„ ' * That rings* upon the inward ear., 

The loved old songs of home. 

We catch the music of the May; 

The tender voice of bird or breeze, 

W That trembles tuneful through the trees, 

And feint and sweet from far away, 

The mingled murmur of the seas; 

Yet sweeter, dearer fer than, these, 
Though Sirens sang across the foam, 

Are echoed, through life’s silences, 

The loved old songs of home. 

The old , old tunas, the sweet old words 
That lips grown silent loved to sing ; 
How close around the heart they cling, 
Smiting its truest, tenderest chords ; 

Let all the world with music ring, 
Where’er we rest, where’er we roam, 

Not one can touch so sweet a' String, 

Or to the heart such rapture bring, 

As these loved songs of home. ” 


But I must cease quoting. Read for yourselves, and no 
poets try to catch in words the spirit of music, they write their 
Now behold music as the companion of man. It follows hi 
sorrow, it is with him in sickness and health, it is a delight 
as on the pleasure ground, it is heard in Sabbath-school and 
it in youth as well as in old age, it is welcome in peace and in 
in the school-room as well as in the home-circle; we hear i 
our mother’s breast, it greets the -bride at her Wedding and foil 
tomb! Is there any other power or created being that is si 
panion to man’s life, the word of God excepted ? Is there ano 
tender, as faithful, and as soothing as sweet music, except 
Is there another power that awakens and holds the human b 
And now, if God in his word speaks so frequently and so hig 
sacred history it is coupled with so many and with such imp 
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the art that goes with us to heaven and that is practiced: before the throne of 
Grace, if it is the art which all ancient writers delighted to praise, and the inven¬ 
tion of which they ascribe to the gods; if music, like religion, is found among 
all tribes and nations, no matter how uncultivated they may be ; if Shakespeare, 
as if through divination, spoke in rapture of music’ s power, if Luther, the great 
reformer, assigns to it a place by the side of theology, if the poets, sing sweetly 
of the art, if painters and sculptors have delighted in representing it, if all right 
feeling men love it and yield to it, if even the animal creation is charmed by it; 
if nature is foil of it, if man’s heart seems to have been made for it, then one 
may well believe that God had a great and a wise purpose when he created music, 
and hence it is that every serious musician seeks for something beyond the vibra¬ 
tions that produce the sweet sounds. 

What is music? If we could tell as much of it as we feel when hearing it, we 
might easily answer this question.: Is it.an eternal sentiment laid within our 
breast, that is aroused when sounds are produced? or are the sentiments hidden 
in the sounds? or are bur hearts and the sounds, like opposite poles, attracting one 
another ? Says Jean Paul Richter : “ Oh music, thou who bringest the receding 
waves of eternity nearer to the weary heart of man as he stands upon the shores 
and longs to cross over; art thou the evening breeze of this life or the morning 
air of the future one? ” Or, as another put the question : “ Art’thou a recollec¬ 
tion of Paradise or a foretaste of heaven? ” 

Who dares to abuse such an art ? who dares to belittle its powers ? He who 
uses it only for his own glorification, shows how little he values it as a gift of God. 
Let us study it as a most powerful and mysterious gift, as an art which is designed 
to enhance the civilization of man. I often think of music as a soul-language; it 
utters what words cannot express. Is it possible that music shall be the language ~ 
of heaven, and that, thereby, our daily or hourly utterances become praise? No 
matter what definition of music we may give, so much is sure, that the essence 
of the art is love. It comes from God, hence it leads back to God, arid its mission 
here can only be that of peace. Love never rests, it forever moves, it constantly 
seeks new territory to spread happiness ; hence, music, like the Gospel, is heard 
everywhere. Mankind leans toward love, and whatever brings it to us we take 
to our hearts. 

As the love of God is immeasurably great, so no one has as yet fathomed the 
depth of music. It is the love. language of the soul; it is the medium between 
this and the other world, between the natural and supernatural. We shall for 
ah time continue to study this language, for it. shall forever help to bring us nearer 
^ men nee ^ an ideal world, and all men love to wander therein; 
religiori'and music are the portals that open into this world. To deny the ideal 
and to live only for the real is the same as denying religion and art. ~ 

Music cannot do what the ancient Grecians claimed it would do—restore the 
equilibrhim of the soul; no 'musician with a just appreciation of‘ his art will make 
such claims for it. Give the art its proper place where Luther has assigned it, 
namely, next to theology, and rational musicians aresatisfied. 

love Power speaks out of music, and it is tlieone force that leads us all. 

If it is not, pray tell us what it is. Love is the all-ruling principle ; without it 
the true, the just, the beautiful are not possible. The heart is the living power 






in man, and love is it centre; it is the motor of the wor } Musi i love; lienc 
its mighty power. Love is the. source from which emanate all great art works; 
they bring d( vn heavenly lo e, peace On earth t men, md ) the ift us up 
again, for God’s revelations shall not be without their results. Often, when 
listening to good music, my heart becomes sad, for I see my shortcomings, and 
then thefc is heard a voice within, saying: Rise and become better. And m a 
like manner, when I hear good music, I say: Oh, that it may make my pupils 
better men and women! In view of what has been said of the art, in view of its 
capabilities and its sanctity, I repeat what I have said before, that I am most 
happy in my field of labor, and that if I could fill the highest offices on earth I 
would still say: Let me be what I am, a teacher of music. This love in art 
softens men’s hearts, but it cannot change them, religion alone does this. Hence, 
an unloving, a selfish musician, a proud^wainglorious and haughty musician, is an 
inconsistent being, as anomalous as would be a selfish, proud and haughty min¬ 
ister of the Gospel. Read the lives of our great musicians and notice how they 
loved their art, and how highly they thought of its influences and purposes. They 
had studied the art; surely they ought to know, in part at least, what its capa¬ 
bilities are. Says Philip Emanuel Bach: “One of the noblest objects of music 
is the spread of religion and the elevation of the human soul.” Gluck said: 
“ The object of music is to soften men down without injuring them, and to make 
them favorable to their surroundings, without-lowering them. ’ ’ Hauptman says: 
’“The highest good of art is riot for the connoisseur or the artist, but for all 
mankind.” And right here I say, and that in contradiction to what others have 
claitned, that pure aft, like religion, is for the masses, and not for the few. 
Marx says: “That the tendency of music is to benefit the masses, and that it 
cannot be without its influence upon their moral and spiritual condition.” Ber¬ 
lioz says: “ Do you think I listen to music merely to be pleased? The perfect, 
.be it expressed in the strangest sphere, operates toward the perfect. ’ ? Schumann 
said: “Does your music come from within? Have you felt it? Be sure it will 
also affect others.’’ Liszt says: “Everything designed to purify the taste oper¬ 
ates upon the heart of man, and the rules of art give us a better understanding of 
the world’s sentiment.” Ambros says: “That one is compelled to call music a 
moral power; it is more than an amusement.” Praetorius wrote: “Experience 
teaches that music does not remain where the devil rules, for the wicked are not 
worthy of the art.” 

“Music,” says Beethoven, “is the medium between the spiritual and the 
realistic life.” This great master always saw something holy in his art, which 
he placed above philosophy; hence all musicians of high attainments are opposed 
to anything rude, Commonplace, frivolous and enervating in art. Hoffmann 
says: “ Love and music live in each other as head and heart.” Another said: 
“ Where there is no heart there is no music.” When Handel was told by his 
sovereign that the performance of the 1 ‘Messiah ’ ’ had afforded him pleasure, the 
.composer replied: “Your majesty, I did not intend to amuse or to afford plea¬ 
sure ; I meant to make the world better.” But I must cease giving quotations. 
There were musicians who did not view the Gospel as you and I view it, although 
they were not without religious sentiment; they all believed that the essence of 
inusic is love. Hence all great musicia ns were self-sacrificing in their spirit; they 
cherished an undying devotion to their art; nothing calculated to enhance its 
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progress was too difficult a task for them to undertake. Most great musicians 
had a religious side to their-lives. Look at Haydn, when the ideas ceased to flow, 
how fervently he prayed. Read Mozart’s letters and notice his devotion to 
religion. On Beethoven’s table constantly laid a tablet, and upon it were printed 
these words, “I am He that is. No one has my veil uplifted.” Hear 
Handel, who tells us that when he wrote “He was Despised and Rejected,” 
he shed tears; and when he wrote the “Hallelujah Chorus,” he thought he saw 
the heavens open, with the angels standing around the throne. Behold the 
solidity and indestructibility of Bach’s religion. Read what Weber wrote under 
a picture or in an album, saying, “As God wills,” and that right under Rossini’s 
words, who said, “As the Public wills.” Peel the spirit of genuine piety that 
fairly streams out of the works of Palestrina, Allegri, Pergolesi, and the older 
Italian masters. Behold Liszt turning toward religion; notice the religious 
tendencies of Mendelsshon’s pure soul, as it reveals itself in his oratorios. What 
good has been done in this world by one such work as the “Messiah ” ? Behold 
how constantly our art is coupled with works of charity ! How many concerts 
in aid of the suffering have been given 1 Yet, there are men who smile at 
the powers of music ; they make light of its influence, nor will they recognize 
the difficulties which the study of the art presents. Music is not a deception, it 
is not a creature of the imagination, it is not a plaything or an amusement; if 
it were this and nothing more, then, as has been said, the art would not deserve 
to exist, while those who teach it would lead the most useless lives of any class 
of persons. Take away its religious basis and it becomes a tinkling hell ; what 
Ambros said with so much irony is true : ‘ ‘ Men who divest music of its religious 
element, and claim to derive pleasure from the art, are like galvanized frog-legs. 
There is motion but no life. There may be emotions hut there is no love. Music is 
designed to express the inner longing of the soul; it says in tones what the mind 
fails to utter in words. It is heart-language ; it is a heavenly language, and he who . 
banishes heaven from his heart fails also to frilly comprehend the tone language. ” 
Let me reiterate what has been said : God honors music in His word ; it is con¬ 
nected with most important sacred events. The ancient Grecians used it as an 
educational means, and sought to restore through it the equilibrium of the soul. 
God inclined the human heart to love music ; yes, he placed the animal creation 
under its sway. There is not found a nation or a tribe without music. All the 
great poets speak of it in rapturous language ; nature itself is full of it; it is to 
be the language of the great beyond; it is love, and love only can come from 
God and must lead to him again. In view of these facts, can music be a mere 
plaything, a mere amusement ? If so, all musicians and all lovers of the art are 
most cruelly deceived by the influence it exercises. All those that study it waste 
their time as well as their means, and the Koran is right when it forbids the use 
of it, as weakening and injurious to man. Not only are we all deceived by study¬ 
ing music, if it be not what it claims to be, nay, millions before us have been 
deceived, and among them some of the loftiest minds and purest of hearts. No ! 
Let us accept music as a gift, a most precious gift of God ; let us study it with 
reverence ; let us practice it with humility and diligence, so that we may catch 
and drink in the spirit of love which it breathes, which is of God, and which leads 
to God. Let us bear in mind that music is to go with us to heaven, and that' 
there we shall see it in all its glory and beauty. 






